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n Tragedy’s Aftermath 
taly Looks to FUTURE 


Italians Maintain Considerable Measure of Courage and Resourcefulness, 
Looking Ahead With Determination—Despite Present Conditions of Trial, 
Doubt, Partial Bafflement, and Many Hampering Difficulties and Snags in 
All the Economic and Industrial Fields So Vital to the People’s Welfare 


AST WINTER was truly the worst 
L and saddest that Italy had ever 
known. The country has indeed been 
spared, thus far, some of the most cruel 
trials experienced by other peoples. 
Starvation has not yet peopled our cem- 
eteries, and we have witnessed on only a 
small scale those biblical exoduses with 
all the unspeakable suffering and dis- 
tress that accompany them elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, our situation is an excep- 
tionally grave and depressing one. 


Precarious Situation 


Considered from the material stand- 
point, our conditions are extremely se- 
rious—much more so than may appear 
to a superficial observer. Not only has 
the destruction caused by the war made 
the transportation of goods and persons 
extremely difficult; not only have avail- 
able housing accommodations (already 
inadequate to meet current needs before 
the war) been so greatly reduced as to 
make it practically impossible to solve 
the question of finding shelter for the 
homeless; not only has our industrial 
and agricultural equipment been largely 
destroyed or carried off, while what re- 
mains has been seriously injured; but 
the fact is that our economic activities 
would be almost completely paralyzed 
and would not even be able to work at 
the very low level now attained, and our 
transport facilities would be reduced 
practically to zero, if the United States 
had not supplied us, to the limited ex- 
tent to which it could do so, with coal, 
fuel oils, and raw materials. 

And if millions of our people are not 
dying of hunger it is again due to the 
help which, for one reason or another, 
we have received from overseas. In 
plain language this means that our pos- 
sibility of working—our very existence 
now depends on the good will of others 


and on the interest they may take 
in us. 


Statement by Association of Italian 
Joint Stock Companies 














EDITOR’S NOTE 


| This article is a reprint of the 
| major portion of a study that ap- 
| peared in the March 1946 issue of 
| the “Italian Economic Survey” 
published by the Association of 
| Italian Joint Stock Companies. 
| The Department of Commerce can 
assume no responsibility for the 
| Statements in the article, but be- 
| lieves the business public in the 
United States will be interested in 
| this thoughtful presentation of 
Italy’s economic conditions and 
prospects from the point of view of 
| an association of Italian business 
houses. 


























Fortunately, Italians do not generally 
realize how extremely precarious our 
situation is. There is, however, no lack 
of other considerations which rightly 
cause uncertainty and dismay. 


Many Uncertainties Loom 


At the present time everything is at 
stake, and the future is wrapped in im- 
penetrable mystery—our personal future 
as free men and the future of the whole 
Italian people, viewed both from the 
standpoint of political conditions at 
home and from that of our international 
relations. We are threatened with the 
loss of important parts of our territory, 
and at the same time disintegrating 
forces are unfortunately at work to un- 
dermine, if not our political unity, at 
least that unity of will and purpose 
which, under present conditions, is es- 
sential for the salvation of our country. 


He 


" ; 


Signal Corps photo 


This is (or was) one of the largest steel mills in all Italy; it employed more than 30,000 persons. 


“The road back” will inevitably be slow. 
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One major problem faced by Italy today is that of great and wid 
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Signal Corps pl oto 


spread physical damage 


we see a grain-storage elevator on the Naples docks, blasted by the Germans as 1ey 


evacuated the port 


Ideological ferments, which are in- 
deed working in most of the Western 
countries, are intensified in Italy by the 
long “compression” placed on them by 
the fascist government and by the im- 
possibility, in our present disastrous sit- 
uation, of giving them even partial sat- 
isfaction—other than a purely illusion- 
ary one. They find a favorable ground in 
an over-excited atmosphere due not 
only to justifiable hatred of the past 
regime but also to the deceptions of all 
kinds that the country is constantly ex- 
periencing. It had hoped and believed 
things which it should have known it 
had no grounds for believing or hoping, 
and in its anxiety to find a way out li 
has snatched at shadows, at deceptive 
appearances, and even now, and in spite 
of all, it refuses to admit that it is hope- 
lessly defeated; it cannot and will not 
give up hope; it still nurses dreams of 
recovery. 


A Time of Confusion 


It is indeed difficult to ascertain 
whether more cause for anxiety is given 
at the present time by the economic or 
the political situation of our country, if 
under the heading “‘political’’ we include 
the spiritual forces, both for good and 
evil, at work in the interior and those 
pulling us in different directions from 
abroad, which all contribute to perpet- 
uate and increase that uncertainty and 


confusion which is the chief characteris- 
tic of the moment 

Undoubtedly, from either point of view, 
the situation is a most serious one. Nor 
is it possible to draw a sharp line be- 
tween the political and the economic, 
although it is the latter which is the 
special concern of this survey 


Minimum Needs Not Met 


In the economic field, the main fact is 
even that ir- 
reducible minimum required to meet es- 
sential Immediately after the 
liberation of the northern Provinces, an 
expert expressed the opinion that the real 
income of Italy might amount in 1945 to 
nearly two-thirds of the prewar figure, 
but the disastrous failure of the crops 
and the industrial! standstill disappointed 
all expectations, justified in 
doubting whether the real income of the 
country amounted to even half that of 
1938. 

This explains our present tragic situa- 
tion in which the very existence of a 
large part of the population depends on 
the continuation and sufficiency of for- 
eign food supplies. But as it is not pos- 
sible to live for long on loans, or worse 
still on relief, it is obviously necessary 
to emerge as soon as possible from such 
a situation by increasing production to 
the extent required for meeting the needs 
of the home market and for providing 


that we are not producing 


needs 


and we are 
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exports with which to settle the Cost of 
at least the most indispensable imports 

This means that we must get to work 
as soon as possible and as Actively a. 
possible, ' 


Energy, Ingenuity, Perplexity 


It would be an unfair exaggeration to 
say that the Italian people don’t and 
won’t work. Foreign journalists and 
others who visit Italy, and have the Op- 
portunity to go up and down the coun. 
try more easily than we Italians can 
are often surprised at the cleverness and 
patience with which many manage to 
patch up houses and stables, warehouses 
stores, and factories damaged by the 
war. Moreover, urgent daily needs drive 
all to seek for work of some kind Where. 
with to procure for themselves at least 
the minimum subsistence necessary, Jp 
the humble homes of the peasants of the 
South, home industries and crafts Jong 
laid aside are revived to supply the loca] 
population with the clothes and tools 
they cannot otherwise procure, Never. 
theless, it is an undoubted fact that in 
the industrial plants large numbers of 
workers who remain on the payroll do 
practically nothin 
unit yield of 
striking extent 

Many causes 





and that the per. 
labor has fallen off tog | 
have led to these results 
The scarcity of raw material and fue]— 
which is affecting more or less all Euro- 
pean 
many 


countries—undoubtedly _ prevents 
firms from utilizing fully their 
available labor force; and the prohibj- 
tion against dismissing 
had to be enforced for 


workers, which 
social reasons 
has led to a very grave financial situa- 
tion. that limited 
amount of employment which the avail- 


endangering even 


able supplies of coal and raw material 
would allow 

3ut the dismissal of 
workers would have 


huge masses of 
placed, and will in 
the near future place, on the shoulders 
of the State a frightful burden for un- 
employment doles, thus making the sit- 
uation of the Treasury still more seri- 
ous. On the other hand, the war losses 
suffered by Italian industry are very 
heavy, even if we limit their extent to 
that 10-12 percent, at which they have 
been reckoned by the Ministry of Indus- 
try. Owing to the close interdepend- 
ence between the several forms of pro- 
duction, the fact that certain plants have | 
been brought to a standstill causes much 
more sericus loss than the above per- 
centages might lead one to expect. . 





Chances for Work Inadequate 





Moreover, inadequate inland transport 
facilities unavoidably limit the move- 
ment of raw materials and finished prod- 
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IN TRAGEDY S AFTERMATH, ITALY LOOKS TO FUTURE 














ee 


year. 


through the 27th. 


industries. 


1. Wearing apparel and textiles 
2. Agriculture and foodstuffs 

3 

4 

6. Travel and transportation 


Milan Fair To Be Held in September 1946 


The International Sample Fair customarily held each spring in Milan prior 
to the war, but discontinued since the one in April 1940, will be resumed this 
In order to allow time for necessary repairs to buildings damaged 
during hostilities, the Fair will not open until September 12 and will run 


The Milan Fair is considered important among the trade fairs, and a good 
many foreign countries are represented annually, both officially and by their 
While this country has not been officially represented each year, 
| many United States firms have participated, and the Fair organization is 
| extremely anxious to have American representation this year. 

Merchandise acceptable for display this year will be limited to: 


Household fixtures and furnishings 
Handcraft and minor industries 
Building and construction materials 


7. Mechanical and electrical equipment 
8. Physical development and sanitation 


Additional information will be released as soon as it becomes available. | 























ucts, thus further reducing the working 
possibilities of the plants, even of those 
which are in good condition. Thus, last 
October it was estimated that even if the 
necessary raw materials and fuel had 
been available, industrial activity could 
not have exceeded 35 percent of the pre- 
war level in consequence of the lack of 
transportation 

The situation in this respect 


ually improving, but it is unlikely that 


is grad- 
transportation facilities will enable in- 
dustrial activity to attain, before the end 
of 1946, the level which the equipment 
surviving the war would permit 

Solid prevent us 
from using more than a small percentage 
of the productive capacity of our remain- 


reasons therefore 


ing industrial equipment and from giv- 
ing employment to workers and em- 
ployees 

This explains why industrial output 
remains at an extremely low level—esti- 
mated around 20 and 25 percent in the 
different branches of production—and 
for these reasons business concerns are 
no longer able to shoulder the burden 
of wages and salaries which 
counterpart in adequate receipts. 

This situation also explains the re- 
duced per-capita yield of labor, whether 
reckoned in relation to the whole body of 
men on the pay roll, of whom only part 
can be put to work, or in relation to those 
actually at work. The disorganization 
and inadequacy of transport, the scarcity 
of raw materials and their irregular sup- 
ply, cannot but react on the progress of 
the work—which is irregular, discon- 
tinuous, and therefore unprofitable. 


has no 


War's Ill After-E fects 


In addition to all this we are witness- 
ing a phenomenon similar to that of the 
wave of lethargy which followed the 
other World War, but on a larger scale. 
And this again is easily explained by the 
long months during which the workers, 
cooperating with the entrepreneurs, sab- 
otaged production, and by the depressing 
effect that insecure employment and the 
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disparity between available labor and the 
real opportunities for using it must in- 
evitably have on the worker. This does 
of course make the phenomenon a less 
serious one; a remedy must be found for 
it in the only effective way—that is, by 
leading the worker once more to realize 
his social responsibilities, and by afford- 
ing him the possibility of finding the op- 
portunity for the profitable use of his 
working capacity. 


Struggling Toward Solutions 


The speeding up of public works to 
which the Italian Government has been 
and is devoting its attention can only 
provide a partial solution of the problem 
of employment, as only small numbers of 
workers can be shifted from one occupa- 
tion to another and. from one part of 
the country to another; moreover, finan- 
cial and economic considerations place 
limits on the expansion of public works 
whose execution requires not only labor 
but also raw materials and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Fuller employment and a real improve- 
ment in labor yield are therefore largely 
conditioned by the supply of raw ma- 
terials (including coal), the gradual re- 
covery of transportation facilities, and, 
last but not least, on the revival of private 
enterprise, now to a great extent para- 
lyzed by obstacles of all kinds and, above 
all, by the uncertainty prevailing as to 

(Continued on p. 21) 





“Speranza” on the wall) 


UNRRA photo 
Young and old alike, in partially prostrate Italy, lock to the future with hope (note the word 
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Rome Airgram Reveals 
Italy’s Recent Trends 


Late Information Shows Continuance of ““Doldrums” as Coal Emergency Develops, 
Bread-Ration Cuts Loom, and Many Goods Are Beyond Consumers’ Reach; the Crop 


Outlook Is, However, Promising 
Private Foreign Trade Is Getting Under Way 


FTER 4 MONTHS of 1946, the Ital- 
A ian internal economy continued in 
the doldrums as the result of world food 
and coal shortages and the uncertainty 
of the country’s political position, both 
international and domestic. Little im- 
provement could be foreseen before late 
summer, when more positive signs of 
recovery might be expected as a result of 
the new grain harvest, increased imports 
of coal, and the formation, after elections 
for the Constituent Assembly in June, of 
a representative Government able to 
initiate and obtain support for definite 
policies affecting trade and industrial 


Air Message Just Received From 
U.S. Embassy at Rome 


controls, prices, 
similar problems. 

Except for wheat and ‘(after April load- 
ings) for coal, the flow of UNRRA sup- 
plies developed at a high level. March 
arrivals totaled nearly 740,000 metric 
tons. But the critical coal outlook was 
already being regarded as perhaps more 
serious than the current grain shortage, 
for the former would affect all aspects of 
the economy 


wages, taxation, and 


ue 


Le.’ 


Reconstruction of railway-transport facilities is progressing in It 
bomb damage as the Milan marshalling yards are here depicted ; 


‘er 
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Army Air Forces 


From U.S 


aly, after such wholesale 


; suffering 


Industrial Controls Are Undergoing Evolution 
and Curbs on Inflation Stand Firm 


Coal Situation Acute 


Italy has been almost entirely depend- 
ent upon the United States for coal im. 
ports. Normally, annual imports of 
about 12,000,000 tons were supplemented 
by about 2,000,000 tons of domestic pro- 
duction (including Venezia Giulia). The 
present emergency distribution quotas 
limit consumption to railways, gas pro- 
duction, electric power, ships, hospitals 
and certain essential industries such as 
food processing and coking plants. Dur. 
ing Apri: and May, various essential in- 
dustrial consumers were suffering reduc. 
tions ranging from 10 to 65 percent, and 
some will be cut off entirely in June. 
Rail traffic has already been reduced 20 
percent, and a further 10 percent reduc- 
tion is expected in June. Gas consump- 
tion is reduced to 45 percent of that in 
1939, and domestic use is limited to 1% 
hours daily. UNRRA has summarized 
the situation by stating that “unless the 
flow of coal is maintained, basic trans- 
port, industrial activity, and Italy’s pro- 
of economic rehabilitation will 
grind to a halt in 2 months, with wide- 
spread unemployment.” 

No final decision wa 


gram 


to be made on re- 


duction of the bread ration below 200 
grams “until May 15” [result not now 
ascertainable The critical cereals 


stock position is thought to be improved 
temporarily by the diversion of two extra 
ships to Italy and by special Government 
measures aimed at stopping the use of 
flour except for bread, delaying the dis- 
tribution of the monthly “pasta” ration 
(500 grams) until after May 15, and by 
efforts to draw further grain off the 
farms 


Crop Prospects Good 


attributed to 
reliable sources indicate good prospects 
for the 1946 harvest. Subject to weather 
and crop hazards, a wheat crop approxi- 


Unofficial crop estimates 
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mately one-third higher than that of 
1945 is forecast. The outlook is for a rice 
crop only slightly above that in 1945, but 
corn production is expected to be higher 
than in 1945. 

There are reports that sugar-beet pro- 
duction may increase greatly and so ap- 
proach minimum consumption require- 
ments. Potato and tomato crops very 
much higher than last year’s are pre- 
dicted. The output of wine is forecast as 
about the same as in 1945, and it is hoped 
that olive-oil production will be far in 


excess of that from the 1945 crop. 


W ar-to-Peace Measures 


Legislation has been passed providing 
“nassage-from-war-to-peace 
legislation,” effective April 15, which 
marks the legal end of the state of war 
as concerns domestic laws and adminis- 
trative acts, such as those concerning 
compulsory labor service, connected with 
the duration of hostilities. In order to 
permit the continuation of Government 
controls over the distribution and pric- 
ing of industrial products, under author- 
ity of a 1940 decree which would also 
have lapsed, the Council of Ministers on 
April 9 determined to extend the effec- 
tiveness of the decree for a period of 4 
months, or until August 15, after the 
elections for the Constituent Assembly. 

Opposition to the continuance of Gov- 
ernment controls, as manifest in that 
compromise, has also been evident since 
the beginning of the year in connection 
with continuation of the industrial and 
related controls exercised in North Italy 
during the period of Allied Military Gov- 
ernment by the North Italy Industrial 
Council (CIAI) and its component Indus- 
trial Committees. After long negotia- 
tion, a Legislative Decree (dated March 
12, and delayed in signature and publica- 
tion until April 30) established a Central 
Industrial Commission as an arm of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce at 
Rome and authorizes the creation of re- 
gional Sub-Commissions for North, Cen- 
tral, and South Italy, respectively, having 
broad delegated authority in respect of 
allocations of raw materials in industry 
and the distribution and pricing of in- 
dustrial products 

This control system, sponsored actively 
by the Italian Mission of UNRRA in order 
to carry out its responsibility for the 
proper distribution of imported supplies, 
Permits the continuation of CIAI in the 
North, under a new name, and extends 
the same controls on a national basis 
Legislation establishing com panion 
price-control bodies, as an extension of 
the present Interministerial Price Com- 
mittee and the Central and Provincial 
Price Commissions, is also in course of 
publication. 


ROME AIRGRAM REVEALS ITALY’S RECENT TRENDS 


Reconstructed factory in Italy 
it over after it had been hombed and burned by the retreating Germans. 
machinery is in order again and operating efficiently. 


The industrial control machinery being 
developed, and assured at least until 
August 15, represents the first attempt 
in Italy since its liberation to establish 
on a national scale controls somewhat 
similar to those exercised by the WPB 
in the United States. Particular signifi- 
cance is attached to the attempt in view 
of increasing dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which some imported supplies 
have or have not been distributed. 


W hat of Foreign Trade? 


Current foreign-trade statistics, now 
available from Customs for the first time 
since the war, show imports valued at 
8,500,000,000 lire, as against exports of 
3,554,000,000, during the first 2 months 
of 1946. The United States supplied 
6,046,000,000 lire in value of imports, and 
some part of 1,347,000,000 from “Allied” 
sources, aS compared with 321,000,000 
from Switzerland, 181,000,000 from 
France, and 109,000,000 from the United 
Kingdom. Exports to the United States, 
on the other hand, totaled less than 
76,000,000 lire in the 2 months, as com- 
pared with 1,952,000,000 to Great Britain, 
910,000,000 to Switzerland, and 202,000,- 
000 to Sweden. Nuts, citrus fruits, raw 
silk, essential oils, non-oil seeds, and 
rayon textiles were the main items. 

Following the resumption of private 
trading, effective February 15, and the 
holding of a National Foreign Trade 





From U. S. Embassy, Rome 


This mill room was a shambles when Allied authorities took 


Today the 


Congress at Milan in early March, the 
Government on March 23 approved a 
measure, effective from that date, in- 
tended to facilitate private imports and 
relax licensing and exchange controls by 
permitting private exporters to retain 50 
percent of the foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds of exports to finance private im- 
ports. Regulations published by minis- 
terial decree on April 20 clarify that the 
50 percent of foreign exchange so ac- 
quired is held in a domestic account in 
the name of the exporter (who thus con- 
tinues to deliver the entire amount of 
the proceeds to the Government as here- 
tofore), that the 50 percent may be used 
only for selected imports, principally raw 
materials, listed by the Government, and 
that the proceeds must be uSed within 90 
days or else returned to Government con- 
trol for official purchases or release for 
other private imports under license by 
the Ministry. 

If an exporter does not wish to use for 
listed imports, principally raw materials, 
the 50 percent of the foreign exchange 
proceeds of his exports (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 27, 1946, p. 
32), he may transfer the amount—one 
time only—through banking channels at 
the open market exchange rate. In early 
May an exporter might thus have re- 
ceived 300 to 325 lire per dollar (rates 
fluctuate and were not then quoted) for 
the 50 percent of proceeds transferred, 


(Continued on p. 50) 
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Italy’s Textiles: Vita 
Factor in Rehabilitation 


Harassed by 
and Foreign-Market 


Raw-Material 
Disruptions, 


Lacks, 


Power 


Capable, 


Italy’s 


Domestic 
Astute, 


Inadequacies, 


Difficulties 


Far-Flung Textile 


Industries Strive To Reconstitute Extremely Important Activities in Cotton, 
Wool, Hemp, Jute, Rayon—Which in Prewar Days Constituted the Main Source of 


the Country’s Industrial Well-Being, With Keen Significance for All 


F WORK BE INDEED the greatest 

healer, then the United Nations can 
bestow no greater blessing upon the so- 
called “little” people of Italy than to 
lend a helping hand in the rehabilita- 
tion of their country’s all-important 
textile industries. Not help in the spirit 
of brotherhood alone—that would per- 
haps be too much to expect while the 
wounds of war still throb—but 
physical help nevertheless. The textile 
industry and the myriad of comple- 
mentary industries that it nurtures form 
the largest single source of employment 
in Italy: it can offer salvation for mil- 
lions. 

As a major prewar contributor to the 
national income this industry could be 


real, 





various types of textiles for military use 
American cotton exclusively 


The mill pictured here 


By Mary E. Poort, Commodity 
Analysis Staff, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 


merce 


made a focal point if the badly shattered 


Italian society is to reconstitute itself 


Problem of Raw Materials 


This regeneration cannot be satisfac 


torily accomplished without cotton 
wool, and other of the basic raw mate- 
rials which made up such an important 
part of Italy’s prewar merchandise im- 
Needless to say, 


ports Italy’s precari- 


ous foreign-exchange position now ren- 


From U. S. Embassy, Rome 


The U.S. Army imported into Italy limited quantities of American raw cotton to be made int 


Salerno using 


Italians 


ders difficult their purchase through 
normal trading channels 

Italian textile mills were able to Oper- 
ate during the war only by turning Over 
more and more of their capacity to th. 
production of ynthetics, particularly 
But even synthetics cannot 
offer a solution to the present problem 


staple fiber 


since dependence on imports is not ma- 
terially reduced thereby. Indeed, 85 per- 
cent of the cellulose and many of th 
chemicals needed to produce it were im- 
ported from Germany Of even mor 
importance at this time is the fact that 
ton for ton of finished goods, synthetic 
require more coal ‘also in desperatel; 
short supply) and employ less labor thaa 
either cotton or wool 

For nearly a year now, one recourst 
been proposed. Some 
system of direct 
barter—have not been generally accept- 
vould be called upon 
Others 
porary in nature as \ 
of long-term ade- 


after another ha 


proposals—such as 


ible to those who 
to enter into such transactions 
have been so tem 
offer no real prospect 
quacy 

Seemingly one of the most logical solu- 


‘ 


tions presented thus far (an idea put 
forward by many Italians themselves 
has been for Italian mills to work on ac- 
whose productive 
capacity is already overburdened, In 
this way, it is said, a large number ol 
Italian workers are given employment 
and, by utilizing Italian productive facil- 
ities, some contribution is being made to- 
ward alleviating more quickly and more 
effectively the world’s most critical tex- 
service, as com- 
pensatory advantages, Italian mills in 
some cases retain a certain percentage 
of the output for distribution at home 
or take care of whatever export trade 
they may be able to arrange 

however, only one 


count for foreign firm 


tile shortages. For this 


In the last analysi 
solution is completely satisfactory, and 
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that is the revival of world trade in gen- 
eral. It was on that basis only that 
Italian textile industries achieved what 
they did pefore the war. It is on that 
basis only that they can rise to a similar 
position again. 

For one to appreciate fully what the 


textile industries can mean to the future 
well-being of Italy, a critical analysis of 
their prewar composition and character 
is necessary. The transitions from dec- 
ade to decade, the shifting of the spot- 
light from one aspect to another, the 
dynamics of Italy’s multilateral world 
trade in textiles—all are clues to what 
can be accomplished in a world at peace. 


Italy's Place in World Picture 


Before taking up in detail the present- 
day Italian textile industry, however, it 
may be well to consider the broader as- 
pect of international textile trade and 
| how Italy fitted into the picture in the 
vears before the Fascist regime in its 
fanatical drive for self-sufficiency 
quashed the normal ebb and flow of 
Italian participation 

The International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations in reporting on the 
world textile industry gives some signifi- 
cant figures for the period 1924-35. From 
these (see end of article) we can ascer- 





1930’s Italy was the world’s fifth largest 


nited States Trade Wit] Ttaly 


ITALY S TEXTILES! VITAL 


tain that during the late 1920's and early 


“These women operators are preparing weaver's 


cotton-textile plant 


importer of cotton, the sixth of wool. On 
the export side Italy occupied a still more 


important position—third in raw silk, 


leartile Waterials and Manufactures 
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From U. S. Embassy, Rome 


beams,” stated the manager of the Italian 


second in cotton yarn, first in raw hemp 
and rayon yarn. 

Insofar as trade with the United 
States was concerned, Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation statistics indicate that 
for the period 1926 through 1935 textiles 
comprised 28 percent by value of United 
States imports from Italy and that raw 
cotton alone made up nearly 50 percent 
of the value of United States exports to 
Italy. The table at the left gives a break- 
down of this trade by principal com- 
modity and class for selected years. 


In All Parts of Country 


Although 80 percent or more of the 
mechanical capacity of the textile in- 
dustry is located in two Departments, 
Lombardy and Piedmont, in the very 
northernmost part of Italy, there is 
hardly a section of the country from Al- 
pine slopes to the sunny shores of Sicily 
and Sardinia that is not identified in 
some way with one or another of its 
diverse branches. In prewar years 470,- 
000 persons, of Whom nearly 75 percent 
were women, were directly employed in 
the Italian textile industry, while an- 
other 380,000 were employed in clothing 
and accessory industries. Of the total 
value of its output—approximately 11,- 
000,000,000 lire—25 percent or 2,700,000,- 
000 lire was for export. 

In addition, literally thousands of 
artists and craftsmen operated small 
workshops, often with only the help of 
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their immediate families; though indi- 
vidually their output may seem relatively 
unimportant quantitatively, the high de- 
gree of originality of their products in 
many cases brought them world-wide 
recognition. The exquisite laces of Ven- 
etia and the Abruzzi, the luxurious hand- 
made carpets of Bari, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia, to mention two of countless spec- 
ialties, were much sought after by Amer- 
ican and European markets before the 
war for their excellence of workmanship 
and artistic quality. The fine and dif- 
ficult art of tapestry-making, too, is still 
practiced in some specialized workshops 
in Rome which continue the tradition of 
medieval Italian tapestry workers and 
follow their classic methods of produc- 
tion. 


Cotton Preeminent 


The cotton industry is the largest and 
most important branch of the Italian 
textile industry, and on its successful 
reactivation rests in large measure the 
future welfare of fully half a million per- 
sons. One of the most efficient and 
highly developed of Europe’s cotton-tex- 
tile industries, it possessed in prewar 
years nearly 5,500,000 spindles (3.6 per- 
cent of the world total) and some 136,000 
looms (4.7 percent of world total) of 
which 38 percent were either fully auto- 
matic or had automatic attachments. 

This industry’s production of yarn and 
cloth, estimated to have averaged 386.,- 
000,000 pounds and 825,000,000 square 
meters, respectively, in the years 1935-39, 
not only supplied in full the domestic 
requirements but also contributed to 
Italy’s otherwise passive foreign-trade 
balance an annual sum of more than 
1,000,000,000 lire. 


Sensational Rise 


The development of this industry from 
its relatively modest beginnings in the 
middle 1800’s can best be likened to Jack’s 
Beanstalk of fairy-tale fame; so rapid 


Italian Cotton-Mills Statistics 








1935-39 1945, or 
Item average latest 
Equipment 
Spindles ...-number__ 5, 472, 000 359, 000 
Looms do 137, 800 146, 000 
Activity of equipment 
Spindles percent active 85.7 25.7 
Looms do 76.9 57 
Materials consumed: 
Total fibers metric tons 199,000 | 284,000 
Cotton do 143, 000 13, 000 
Staple fiber do 56, 000 271, 000 
Total yarns do 134, 000 
Cotton do RS, 800 
Rayon do 28, 000 
Other do 17, 200 
Production 
Yarn do 173, 800 7, 000 
Cloth do 126, 400 27, (OK 
1944. 
2 1942 


No data after 1939 
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was its rise during the closing years of 
the last century that the great masses 
of the Italian people themselves were al- 
most unaware of it. The changes that 
took place in a period of just 20 years 
(1886-1906) were profound to say the 
least. During that time the industry 
increased its consumption of raw cotton 
from 145,011,298 to 384,410.660 pounds 
(a gain of 165 percent). Imports of cot- 
ton yarn declined from 9,274,212 to 
1,821,724 pounds (80 percent) while ex- 
ports of yarn of Italian manufacture in- 
creased from 682,358 to 22,877,300 pounds 
(3,253 percent). 

The export-import story of cotton tex- 
tilesis similar. Receipts of foreign goods 
fell from 22,736,684 to 8,038 208 pounds 
(65 percent) and exports of Italian cot- 
ton fabrics increased from 1,429,514 to 
61,744,840 pounds (4,219 percent). 

At the turn of the century the industry 
had, in terms of equipment, 2,111,179 
spindles and 60,722 looms. This was in- 
creased to 4,060,000 spindles and 144,000 
looms by 1907. Imports of cotton-mill 
machinery in one year alone (1905-06) 
were valued at 76,586,855 lire, or roughly 
$14,800,000 U. S. currency. Although 
this brought its capacity into line with 
other important European producers, the 
demand for Italian cotton products was 
so great both at home and abroad that 
nearly 100 mills continued to operate 
hand looms either exclusively or in con- 
junction with power-loom facilities. In 
addition, somewhat more than 60,000 
hand looms scattered throughout the 
country were operated in homes and 
shops as profitable sidelines. 

With its emergence from national iso- 
lation into world prominence the indus- 
try entered upon an era of almost un- 
interrupted prosperity, an era which 
came to an abrupt end with World War 
II. One noteworthy thing about the 
Italian cotton industry is not so much 
that it was prosperous—nearly every in- 
dustry in the world has enjoyed some pe- 
riod of relatively good business—but 
rather that its tremendous stake in the 
network of world trade was based mainly 
upon a skillful combination of twentieth- 
century technology and old-world charm 
acquired through centuries of contact 
with “the arts.” 

Few major countries, with the possible 
exception of Japan, are so deficient in 
the basic raw materials—cotton, coal, 
iron—as Italy. Yet this very deficiency 
seemed more of a challenge than an ob- 
stacle. Had Italy been able to command 
even moderate resources either within its 
own boundaries or from colonial posses- 
sions, the cotton industry might have re- 
mained, in global terms, an obscure 
aspect of Italian life. But out of depend- 
ence on distant lands for many of its 
essentials came a fundamental knowl- 
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edge of the value of the trading Maxim 
“the customer is always right,” and, h 
applying this in its dealings with foreign 
buyers, by consciously catering to their 
demands, the industry was able to face 
world competition, to meet it ang some. 
times go it one better. 


Alert, Astute Operations 


The Italian cotton industry was admit. 
tedly characterized by wide-awake busi. 
ness methods. In nearly al] lines of 
cotton manufactures the Italians entirely 
supplied their home market, and no for. 
eign goods were imported in large quan. 
tities without the mills’ immediately 
starting on their manufacture. Foreign 
markets were built up by carefy] Study 
and experiment. Export firms employed 
many travelers, excellent linguists, who 
kept the mills exactly informed as to the 
wishes of the buyers—to which in every 
case they deferred, whether in regard to 
width and length of goods, marking, or 
packing. Accustomed to long-term credit 
at home, these firms were equally ready 
to extend it abroad. This, combined with 
the fact that they would often take very 
small initial orders and make them up 
according to set specifications (Italian 
cotton mills seldom tried to ship “syr. 
plus” goods), was in large measure re. 
sponsible for their success, often at the 
expense of their most ardent competitors, 


Big Firms Dominant 


Control of the cotton industry before 
the war was vested in a few very large 
firms, probably less than 35, who were 
responsible for the importation and dis- 
tribution of the raw materials. Proba- 
bly 600 of a total of 1,400 firms reportedly 
engaged in the industry could be de- 
scribed as “fairly large.”’ Of the 1,400, 
only 254 had more than 250 employees 
each. 

It was to these firms that the smaller 
units in the industry looked for their 
sustaining support, for it was a common 
practice of firms, even though 
equipped for every phase of production, 
to “farm out” orders to other members 
of the industry. The close harmony 
that existed between small and large 
units did much to strengthen the indus- 
try financially and at the same time in- 
troduced a degree of flexibility which 
enabled it to produce an infinitely wide 
variety of goods without lowering qual- 
ity or efficiency. 

Aggregate capitalization of the indus- 
try just prior to World War II amounted 
to some 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 lire, 
and most of the largest firms, although 
often incorporated as limited companies. 
were owned by a few families. 


large 
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swiss capital and enterprise which 
were SO instrumental in promoting the 
industry in its early days are still repre- 
ted, and some of the original firms 
iiated by them are among the leading 


members of the industry—an indication 
of the relative stability of Italian 
pusiness. 


With nearly 95 percent of the Italian 
textile industry’s physical plant intact— 
an asset of more than merely national 
significance now—and with at least 200,- 
000 highly skilled textile workers “on 
tap,” it constitutes one significant indus- 
try on the Continent in a position to pro- 
ceed with production on a scale large 
enough to satisfy not only Italy’s own 
requirements, but those of other nations 
as well. 


Woolens and Worsteds 


The woolen and worsted industry, the 
second pivotal point, is one of the oldest 
of Italian textile industries. In Pied- 
mont, now the leading center of the in- 
dustry, it dates back to very early times— 
mention being made of the woolen and 
cloth manufacturing guilds in the Stat- 
utes of Biella of 1312. The story is told, 
too, that when the Florentine Republic 
required its citizens to be members of a 
guild it was to the wool guild that Dante 
elected to belong. 


Italian Woolen-and-Worsted Mills 


Ntatistics 





Equipment 


Combing machines num. G19 1.120 
Carding machines lo n.a 1. 492 
Spindles total number. '1,164,220 1, 428, 384 
Woolen number 539. 320 750, TO4 
Worsted do 624, YOO HHS, OSD 


Looms lo 14, G4 21. 6S1 
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For many years, however, the industry 
confined itself almost entirely to the 
domestic scene, and it was not until 
World War I that its manufacturing 
capacity was increased even to a point 
where domestic requirements could be 
fully met. The extent of its develop- 
ment since that time is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1937 Italy 
ranked second only to Great Britain 
as an exporter of woolen goods and 
succeeded in placing on foreign markets 
almost one-third of its total output (a 
ratio which no other country normally 
attains). The total value of such ex- 
ports in 1937—approximately 500,000,000 
lire—accounted for fully 5 percent of 
Italy’s total exports. 

From the standpoint of raw materials, 
the wool industry is in much the same 
position as cotton, for of Italy’s total wool 
production of 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 
pounds only about half is of a grade 
suitable for use in spinning and weav- 
ing mills. Even before World War I 
imports of wool averaged 30,000,000 
pounds annually, and, as the industry 
expanded its facilities, imports in- 
creased—to 103,000,000 pounds in 1926 
and to 134,000,000 pounds (washed 
basis) in the period 1932-37. 

Woolen spinning mills constitute the 
largest section of the trade, and in 1939 
more than 600 firms, located for the most 
part in Piedmont and Tuscany, were 
engaged in this phase of the industry 
alone. Their output, estimated in nor- 
mal times at 50,000 metric tons of yarn 
per year, was distributed to the many 
local weaving establishments’ with 
which, more often than not, they were 
formally associated. 

About one-third of the industry’s 
580,000 woolen spindles belong to inde- 
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Cleaning and checking quality of cloth. in an Italian textile mill 
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pendent spinning mills, of which there 
are a large number of moderate size 
(especially in the district of Biella) who 
work on their own account or for other 
firms. Several independent woolen 
spinning mills also are to be found in 
central and southern Italy, but these use 
locally produced wool for the most part 
and nearly always work on account for 
other firms. 

The spinning of worsted yarns, on the 
other hand, is highly centralized, and 
80 mills, most of them independent con- 
cerns (in contrast to the woolen sec- 
tion), had all of the industry’s 653,000 
worsted spindles. Some were very large, 
with more than 50,000 spindles each. 

This is a branch of the industry which 
has seen enormous growth in recent 
years, and its output, which fluctuated 
around 25,000 metric tons before World 
War II, supplied to an ever-growing ex- 
tent the needs not only of the weaving 
mills but also of the many large and 
small knit-wear and hosiery factories. 


Chiefly in the North 


The weaving of wool is done in nearly 
all parts of Italy, but, as is the case with 
other branches, the chief centers are 
found in the northern Provinces. Power- 
looms are employed almost exclusively 
and many of the 305 factories engaged in 
this line before 1940 were equipped with 
200 or more—some even with over 1,000 
up to 2,000 looms each. Total capacity of 
the weaving industry in normal times was 
estimated at some 35,000 to 40,000 metric 
tons of fabrics and more than 40,000 
workers were employed. A notable part 
of its output, in some years as much as 
one-third, was exported. 

The variety of finished woolen goods 
produced by these mills is worthy of note. 
Besides manufacturing such woolen 
goods as tweeds, flannels, gabardines, 
serges, and the like, they turned out 
blankets, upholstery materials, linings, 
woven felts, imitation furs, and a wide 
range of fashionable fabrics. All were 
produced with an eye for color, texture, 
and style, and frequently very original, 
high-class novelties were initiated which 
found ready markets in many parts of 
the world. 


Silk Highly Important 


Silk is another very important Italian 
industry, having contributed to the com- 
mercial balance of trade a total of 1,900,- 
000,000 lire annually between 1919 and 
1935. Although more significant in for- 
eign trade as a raw material, the opera- 
tions of reeling, spinning, and weaving 
gave employment to at least 90,000 of the 

(Continued on p. 52) 
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Italy’s Tobacco Trade: 
Critical Problems Faced 


Drought, War’s Ravages, Geopolitical Shifts, Raw-Material Perplexities, 
and Equipment Dearths—All These Difficulties Now Confront the Important 
Tobacco Industry on the Peninsula as It Struggles Toward the Objective | 
of Reconstituted Activity, To Meet Big Basic Needs and Acute Exigencies; 
Meanwhile, Smokers Get 30 Cigarettes a Week Against 175 Usually Smoked 


OBACCO production and manufac- 
ane activities in Italy which fared 
surprisingly well in the early war years, 
are now confronted with many critical 
problems. As elsewhere’ throughout 
Europe, shortages of all kinds retard the 
restoration of damaged factories and 
farms and curtail opportunities for in- 
creasing trade. 

The area devoted to growing tobacco 
in Italy forms a basis for considerable 
agricultural livelihood. Then, too, to- 
bacco is an important source of revenue 
to the national Treasury, as both do- 
mestic manufacture and the importation 
of tobacco are controlled by a State 
monopoly, now undergoing readjust- 
ment. 


Last Year Saw Sharp Drop 


Output declined sharply last year, ow- 
ing chiefly to insufficient rainfall. Esti- 
mates last September placed the current 
crop at about 275,000 quintals—a drop of 
39 percent from the average of approxi- 
mately 450,000 quintals produced in the 
years 1940-42 (quintal—220.46 pounds). 
Besides losses of plants due to drought, 
which in some localities reduced the 
usual stands to 75 percent of normal, 
shortages of fertilizer and of fuel cur- 
tailed output. In many areas, producers 
were unable to cure their stocks properly 
because both wood and coal were scarce. 

Table 1 shows estimates of area 
planted, expected production, and yield 
per hectare for the various types of to- 
bacco grown in Italy during the 1945 
campaign. 

The trend of production was upward 
from the end of 1939 through 1942. 
However, during those years tobacco out- 
put averaged 450,397 quintals, or not 
much more than during the less prosper- 
ous years, 1935-38, when the average an- 
nual harvest was around 426,000 quintals. 
In recent seasons, increasing demand for 


Digested (by Commodity Analysis 
Staff) From a Report by Joun I. 
Kross, Agricultural 
U.S. Embassy, Rome 


cigarettes prompted growers to show 
greater interest in such varieties as Ken- 
tucky, Burley, Bright Italia, and Sub- 
tropical—types used in the manufacture 
of Italian tobacco products I}lustra- 
tive of the changes, production of the 
Kentucky type, which amounted to 
164,418 quintals in 1939, jumped to 
210,115 quintals in 1942 


TABLE 1] Estimates of Area. Productio 


and Yield per Hectare or Italys 194 


Crop, Variety Basia. as of September 








By 1940-42, tobacco plantings had ex- 
panded over those of previous years, 
with a gain of 21 percent in 1942 over the 
1936-38 average of 32,452 hectares. In- 
formation for recent years, however, is 
incomplete, and it is believed that 
the amounts are somewhat understated. 
The actual quantity produced in 1943, for 
instance, must be larger than reported 
because it is known that there was loot- 
ing of ripened tobacco, particularly by 
German troops, during the harvesting 
season. In table 2 is shown the area 


Economist, 


planted and the production for the years 
1939 through 1944. 


TABLE 2 Italy's Tobacco Production 


i 








Prices Skyroc keted 


Prices for leaf tobacco are established 
by law in Italy At the end of each 
harvesting period, the Italian Govern- 
ment issues decrees setting the prices to 
be received by farmers and concessioners 
Retail prices of tobacco products are also 
fixed by the Government 

Despite the establishment of values by 
law, prices paid growers and concession- 
ers skyrocketed to record levels during 
the last 4 years. In 1942 growers fe- 
ceived for green (uncured) tobacco 803 
to 1,261 lire per quintal, but by 1945 pay- 
ments jumped to a range of 10,000 to 
18,500 lire per quintal. Similarly, the 
quotations for cured and baled tobacco 
increased tremendously during the war 
period. Sales of cured tobacco in 1942 
were made at from 1,744 lire to 3,813 lire 
per quintal. Prices for such tobacco in 
1945 ranged sharply upward from 15,300 
to 40,500 lire per quintal 

A number of important methods of 
curing tobacco are in use in Italy. For 
example, Kentucky-type and _ similar 
varieties are fire-cured. Flue-curing, by 
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means of simple stoves, boilers, and high- 
pressure steam, is applied to Bright 
Italia; air-curing, to Subtropical, Burley, 
and Maryland types; sun-curing, to 
Levantine varieties. 


Stocks Cut Drastically 


Tobacco stocks have been drastically 
reduced in Ital) Stocks as of June 1, 
1945, were reported as totaling only 
90,242,706 kilograms, compared. with 
110,898,000 kilograms in warehouses and 
factories, as Of June 30, 1939. The 82- 
percent drop in stocks was reported by 
the State Monopoly to represent both 
quantities held by the Monopoly and 
those consigned to the Monopoly by 
producers. 

In addition to the tobacco accounted 
for by the Monopoly, there are undis- 
closed amounts stocked by other groups. 
For example, some growers did not con- 
sign to the Monopoly all of their crops 
from previous campaigns, and others cul- 
tivated tobacco without authority of the 
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ITALY’ S TOBACCO TRADE: CRITICAL PROBLEMS FACED 


State agency. Also, many individuals 
recovered tobacco abandoned by the re- 
treating Germans. The State Monopoly 
is of the opinion, however, that these 
stocks are not extensive. 

The accompanying table shows total 
stocks of leaf tobacco in warehouses and 
factories as of June 30 in 6 years since 
the outbreak of hostilities in World 
War II. 


Tobacco Products: Output Grows 


There was a steady rise in manufac- 
ture of tobacco products, including cig- 
arettes, cigars, and ‘“sigaretti’ ‘(small 
Italian cigars), smoking tobacco, and 
snuff in Italy from 1938 through 19432. 
The quantity of tobacco products manu- 
factured increased from 31,915,902 kilo- 
grams in 1938-39 to 43,848,301 kilograms 
in 1942-43. 

Production of cigarettes showed the 
greatest increase; in 1942-43, 31,006,232 
kilograms were manufactured, compared 
with only 19,956,987 kilograms in 1938- 
39. Output of smoking tobacco also 
expanded during this period, but man- 
ufacture of snuff, cigars, and ‘“‘sigaretti” 
fell off. Table 4 shows output of tobacco 
products in Italy from 1938-39 through 
1942-43 ‘except for 1 year). 


More Cigare ttes, Less Snufj 


rise in use of 
increase in 


A substantial tobacco 
paralleled production 
Italy’s over-all consumption in 1942~43, 
amounting to 41,829,328 kilograms, com- 
pared with 30,732,278 kilograms in 1938- 
59. Cigarette consumption expanded by 
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about 27 percent within the 5 years. 
However, auring the same years, the use 
of smoking tobacco rose only 22 percent. 
Purchasers of other tobacco products 
were not so enthusiastic. The sale of 
cigars and “sigaretti’ registered only a 
slight increase, and consumption of snuff 
actually declined steadily throughout the 
war years. Consumption of tobacco 
products in Italy from 1938-39 to 1942—43 
is shown in table 5. 





TABLE 4.—Manufactures of Tobacco in 
Italy 
In kilograms 
Product 1938-39 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 


Cigarettes 


Cigars ind 


19, 956, 987 26, 711, 379 29, 495, 326 31, 006, 23% 


tn 
nN 





“Sigaretti’’ 4,706,816 4,359,793 4,004,691) 4, 270, 911 
Smoking to 
bacco 6, 152, 768 6,528,128 7,467,680) 7. 610, 695 
Snuff 1, 099, 331 979, 261 933, 511 960, 463 
lotal $1, 915, 902 38, 578, 561 41, 901, 208 43, 848, 301 
Source: State Tobacco Monopoly 
TABLE 5.—Consumption of Tobacco 


Products in Italy 





h zg 
Prodnet 1938-39 IM40-41 1941-42 1942-43 
Cigarette 4, 971, 112 25, 688, 313 29, 486, 153 29, 186, 180 
Cigar l 
Siga 4,178,786 4, 233,177) 4, 504, 367! 4, G88, 852 
smok t } 
bacco 517,485 6,049, 242) 6, 900. 606) 7, 020, 649 
null 1. 064. S95 172, 567 950, 935 933, 647 


$2, 278 36, 943, 299) 41, 842, 061/41, 829, 328 





Foreign-Trade Patterns Shift 


During the war, several major changes 
occurred in the pattern of Italy’s for- 
eign trade in tobacco and its products. 
Total exports of leaf tobacco more than 
doubled from 5,584,442 kilograms in 
1938-39 to 13,521,900 kilograms in 1942- 
43. The peak shipments were in 1941-42 
when 18,776,177 kilograms were dis- 
patched to continenta! and oversea 
areas. 

During the 1938-40 period the United 
States purchased moderate amounts of 
tobacco from Italy. Thereafter, as the 
markets narrowed, with Italy losing four 
of her former customer countries, espe- 
cially large increases in exports to both 
Germany and Switzerland were recorded. 
Table 6 lists exports and imports of raw 
tobacco from Italy in recent years. 

As a result of expansion in the tobacco 
industry during the first 4 years of the 
war, Italy’s imports of leaf tobacco al- 
most doubled, rising from 2,965,630 kilo- 
grams in 1938-39 to 5,456,796 kilograms 
in 1942-43. After imports from North 
America were cut off by the war, increas- 
ingly large supplies were imported from 


(Continued on p. 49) 
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Italy’s Foreign Trade 
Since the Armistice 


ORE THAN 2 YEARS have passed 
M since the Italian Armistice, and 
more than 1 year since the Germans in 
Northern Italy capitulated. Consider- 
able progress has been made in the res- 
toration of agricultural and industrial 
production. A start has been made to- 
ward the resumption of foreign trade. 
In recent months exports of raw silk, in 
particular, have been increasing. 

On January 1, 1946, however, Italy 
was added to the list of countries eligible 
for full-scale UNRRA aid. This was evi- 
dence that internal recovery was still in- 
sufficient to enable that country to meet 
its own requirements, and that, in the 
sphere of foreign trade it was unable to 
obtain all the necessary imports without 
temporary outside assistance. 

Statistics on the prewar trade of Italy 
indicate the country’s opportunities for 
an important role in future world trade. 
Certain items, such as hemp, silk, and 
textile fabrics, now in world-wide short 
supply, were important prewar Italian 
exports. Moreover, Italy has long been 
famous for its wines. UNRRA aid dur- 
ing January and February was chiefly to 
supply materials and equipment to re- 


By Paut Wiers, Trade Statistics Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


store production. A general expansion 
of world trade undoubtedly would re- 
open many markets for these and similar 
products. 


After the Armistice 

Upon the signing of the Armistice, the 
Allied Control Commission (later re- 
named the Allied Commission) took 
charge. This was a military unit. Its 
mission was fivefold. 
military government operations with the 
Fifth and Eighth Armies in direct sup- 
port of combat troops; second, to render 


First, to organize 


whatever immediate aid was practicable 
to the civilian population in the rear of 
the armies in order to allay disease and 
unrest; third, to prepare the govern- 
mental administration and economy for 
return to the Italian people as quickly as 
possible; fourth, to supervise execution 
of the terms of the Italian Armistice; and 
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Italy’s Chief Prewar Customers and Suppliers 


1936-38 AVERAGE ANNUAL VALUES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Although the Italian economy was closely tied to Germany during these 
years, a considerable trade was also carried on with the United States andthe | 
Important Italian imports were raw cotton, crude copper, 
iron and steel and their manufactures, machine tools, and machinery. In 
return, Italy shipped cheese, tomato paste, fruits, almonds and other nuts, 
olive oil, raw silk, rayon fabrics, hats, and numerous other products 


Exports Imports 
Percent Percent 
of of 
Value total Value total 
97.6 19 157.6 27 
40.8 8 72.2 12 j 
25.3 5 23.9 4 
26.0 5 19.5 3 
18.0 4 27.6 5 | 
18.0 4 19.2 3 
9.3 2 15.7 3 | 
129.9 26 13.6 2 
136. 8 27 242.6 41 
501.7 


100 588. 9 100 











fifth, to be the spokesman of the Uniteg 
Nations to the Italian Government. 

As the Germans were pushe 
and farther north, the ACO. tame 
As soon as possible, regions in the south 
were transferred to the Jurisdiction of 
the Italian Government. Among other 
activities, the Commission assisted with 
shortage problems such as food, medica] 
and sanitation supplies, coal, seeds. ferti- 
lizers, raw materials, and transportation 
It helped to restore industrial] facilities 
and to get them into operation. Imports 
were limited because Allied ships were 
needed for military operations. Hence 
every effort was made to help the Italians 
to help themselves 

A policy was adopted of exporting 
whatever was surplus to Italian economy 
in order to obtain foreign-exchange cred- 
its. As early as the fall of 1943 Sicily 
made its first exports, mostly of citrus 
fruits to the United Kingdom, and. in 
return, shipments of coal began to come 
in. Hemp production for export was be- 
gun. Soon after, exports were made from 
the mainland 

By April 1945 a considerable volume 
of goods had been exported. Most of 
these shipments were to the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, 
North Africa, and Malta. Citrus fruits 
were shipped to the British Isles, and 
seeds to Greece and Yugoslavia to assist 
with their rehabilitation; antimony and 
cadmium to the war arsenals of the 
United Nations. Among other items sent 
abroad were mercury, pumice, silk, lead, 
sulfur, block talc, briarwood, tartaric 
acid, hemp, and perfume oils. 

Imports into Italy came through Army 
channels. Even during the height of the 
Nazi submarine war, civilian supplies 
were steadily imported. By the spring 
of 1945 a total of more than 200,500,000 
tons of all supplies had been received 
About 1,000,000 tons were of wheat and 
flour; approximately 500,000 tons were 
of other foods, such as barley, meats, fish, 
cheese, milk, dried vegetables, beans, 
sugar, oil and fats, and powdered eggs. 
More than half of all this food had been 
procured by the United Kingdom in Can- 
ada, Australia, South Africa, and the 
Middle East. The United States provided 
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4.500 tons of medical supplies. Approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons of imported coal had 
peen allocated to civilian use. Among 
other imported items were gasoline and 
oils, paraffin, other lubricants, trucks and 
other transportation equipment, com- 
munication equipment, newsprint, and 
raw cotton. 
Extensive reconst ruction was impos- 
sible while military operations continued. 
However, by “cannibalizing” the seriously 
damaged plants, the Industry Sub-Com- 
mission had activated factories for civil- 
ian production, employing more than 
50,000 persons by October 1944. In 


southern Italy, textile mills, fertilizer 


plants, and establishments for the repair 
and salvage of shoes were in operation. 
Sicilian production of sulfur and as- 
phalt had been revived. Thfs trend was 
continued, and in April of 1945 a consid- 
erable number of industries were in at 
least partial operation. 

Early in the spring of 1945 about half 
of Italy, including a population of 19,000,- 
000, was under the rule of the Italian 
Government. The American Military 
Government still governed one-eighth of 
the national territory, 5,000,000 popula- 
tion: while three-eighths of Italy and 
21,000,000 persons were still under Ger- 
man rule. A comprehensive reconstruc- 
tion of the Italian economy could not be 
started until the industrialized north was 
released from German occupation. This 
was accomplished on May 2, 1945. 


Trade After VE-Day 


Italian statistics of foreign trade dur- 
ing 1945 are as yet unavailable. An idea 
of the nature and growth of Italian trade 
during the year may be obtained from 
reports of the United States and the 
United Kingdom concerning their im- 
ports from and exports to Italy. Italy’s 
trade with both of these countries in- 
creased during the fourth quarter of 1945. 
Third-quarter trade was at a low ebb 
This was a reaction to the cessation of 
hostilities and the termination of lend- 
lease. During the first quarter of 1946 
trade with the United States continued 
to increase. The trade by quarters is 
shown in table 1. 

The trade of the United States with 
Italy can scarcely be termed evidence of 
a recovery of normal trade relationships 
between the two countries, however. 
About two-thirds of the United States 
exports to Italy during the first 3 months 
of this year were either UNRRA or lend- 
lease shipments (see table 2). The in- 
crease in other exports was partially the 
result of shipments of raw cotton. The 
requirement of a special United States 
license for shipments to Italy except for 
8oods on the “positive” list (i. e., items 
In short supply) was removed in Decem- 
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UNRRA photo 


Unloading UNRRA’s first consignment of seed potatoes from the Arnhem at the Naples docks. 
(These potatoes came from the United Kingdom.) 


ber 1945 This also may have con- 
tributed to the increase in “other” ex- 
ports, especially private relief ship- 
ments. On the import side, more than 
half of the 1945 shipments were of 
“military scrap.” Although other im- 
ports have continued to grow steadily, 
they averaged less than $500,000 per 
month at the beginning of the year. 


Table 1.—Italy’s Trade With the United 
States and the United Kingdom 


In millions of U. 8. dollars 





Exports to Imports from 


Italy Italy 
United 
States 
Year and quarter = . = 
2 | ¢ fe) & 
‘ 2 a%) ba 
1045 
First quarter 67.1 | 0.3 0.3 4.6 
Second quarter 59.1 1.2 1.3 9 2.5 
Third quarter 42.8 9 1.2 2 2 
Fourth quarter 61.8 3 2.4 1.2 3.1 
1046 


First quarter 04.4 1.4 1.4 





Estimated on basis of January and February. 
Note: Exports include reexports; general imports. 


Shipments to armed forces excluded, Lend-lease and 
UN RRA included 


Commodity Trade 


A more encouraging outlook results 
from an examination of the commodity 
composition of the export-import trade 
of the United States and the United 


Kingdom with Italy (tables 3 and 4). 
Shipments of raw materials and equip- 
ment to speed Italian recovery were in- 
creasing. And, despite their dire cir- 
cumstances, the Italians were able to 
make small exports of a considerable 
number of items in return. Raw silk, 
citrus fruits, olive oil, and other oils, fats, 
and resins were among important items 
sent to the United Kingdom. Briar root, 
hats and hat braids, and essential oils 
were shipped to the United States. 

TABLE 2.—U. S. Exports to Italy 


In millions of dollars] 





Year and quarter i UNRRA| Other 
1045 

First quarter 59.7 2 5.3 

Second quarter 46.6 6.6 5.9 

Third quarter 31.2 4.5 7.1 

Fourth quarter 30.8 &§ | 21.0 
1946 | 

First quarter 24.1 37.1 33. 2 





Estimated on basis of January and February. In- 
cludes reexports 


Prewar Specialization 


Except for the degree of their urgency, 
the current import requirements of Italy 
are not evidence of fundamental eco- 
nomic dislocation. On the contrary, 
they simply illustrate the familiar prin- 
ciple of international specialization. 
Present requirements are very similar to 
the actual imports during 1936-38. Dur- 
ing these years approximately three- 
fifths of Italy’s imports were of food and 
raw materials, and one-third consisted of 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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UNRRA’s Work in Italy: 
Helps “Make Wheels Turn” 


UNRRA, in Its Vigorous Efforts To Preserve, Sustain, Develop, Performs }) 
| Today a Service of Incalculable Value to Italy’s Economic Advancement 
and Human Happiness, in a Period of Deprivation, Buffeting, and eee 


N ANY CONSIDERATION of Italy’s 
I economic picture today, it is neces- 
sary to give full weight to the unremit- 
ting, if admittedly somewhat handi- 
capped, endeavors of UNRRA. That or- 
ganization, one need hardly say, is now 
playing a most significant role in helping 
to give the “forward push” that may 
develop into a continuing impulse 
toward a better economic future for the 
great Peninsula and its nearby important 
islands. 

One sees UNRRA bringing desperately 
needed food supplies from overseas, be- 
sides working to bolster and stimulate 
the country’s own agricultural produc- 
tion—furnishing large quantities of the 
coal that is so tremendously vital to the 
resumption and maintenance of indus- 
trial activity— providing substantial 
quantities of apparel to clothe Italian 
workers and their needy families— 
tackling urgent problems of shelter for 
the homeless—buckling down to combat 
formidable conditions of poor health 
(such as the prevalence of malaria) that 
militate against effective economic prog- 
ress and fundamental human welfare. 

In all these and other ways the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration has been and now is con- 
tributing to the efforts of the Italian 
people to regenerate so far as possible the 
country’s productive mechanism and to 
get this going again on the upgrade— 
however difficult the process. 

It must be mentioned that Italy be- 
came eligible for full-scale UNRRA re- 
habilitation aid many months later than 
other European countries. Under the 
expanded Italian program—covered by 
the Italy-UNRRA agreement of Janu- 
ary 19, 1946—the UNRRA Mission supply 
activities will meet about half of Italy’s 
total civilian import requirements this 
year. 


Food, Primal Factor 
Fully aware that the world food crisis 


is bringing thousands of Italians to the 
brink of starvation, Fiorello H. LaGuar- 


Based on Material Furnished by 
UNRRA_ Headquarters in Wash- 


ington 


dia, Director General of UNRRA, said in 
May: “We are trying desperately to get 
food to Italy.” But the organization 
Which he heads stated candidly—and 
with a sense of the most urgent neces- 
sity for greater efforts—that shipments 
of food, including bread grains, oils, and 
fats, were falling far below the minimum 
needs of the Peninsula’s people. UNRRA 
has not been at fault: the difficulty has 
lain with the supply sources 

UNRRA’s expenditures for all sorts of 
supplies for Italy are expected to total 
$359 440,100 through June 30 of the pres- 
ent year. Allocations by commodity 
groups are as follows: Food, feed, and 
soap, $182,239,100; clothing, textiles, and 
footwear, $54,396,000: medical and sani- 
tation, $16,420,000; agricultural rehabili- 
tation, $11,863,000; and industrial re- 
habilitation, $78,387,600 

That program represents the goal 
which UNRRA is trying to achieve, but it 
is naturally subject to amendment in ac- 
cordance with possible variations in the 
availability of monetary resources, sup- 
ply items, shipping facilities to Italy, and 
similar factors that may not be subject 
to precise control 

UNRRA emphasizes that Europe's 
grain supplies have been running out like 
the sands of an hour-glass. In Italy— 
the subject of our interest in the present 
discussion—the grain ration is the low- 
est of any European country. Often the 
supply on hand has been a matter of 
days. 

What happened in UNRRA’s food-sup- 
ply program for Italy during the first 
quarter of 1936—January through 
March? Figures tell the story suc- 
cinctly. Wheat, flour, and other bread 
cereals sent to the Italians totaled 424.848 
tons, while other foods aggregated 32.664 
tons. Each month during the period 
cited. the shipments of wheat fell below 


the required minimum by several thous. 
and tons. Ration cuts loomed. But the 
vigorous and determined efforts went on 

Worthy of note is the fact that Italy's 
Instituto Nazionale del Commercio Ester, 
‘(National Institute for Foreign Trade) 
receives all UNRRA supplies on behalf 
of the Italian Government and turns 
them over to the various distribution 
agencies which are responsible for ware. 
housing and movement of supplies te 
aestination 


Not in Black Market 


One occasionally hears the allegation 


that some of the UNRRA food supplies 
sent to such countries as Italy find their 
way into black markets, with the result 
that the wholesome purposes of the oper- 
ation may be partially defeated. What 
is the truth of such a statement with re- 
spect to Italy? For an effective answer 
let us look at the reply received not long 
ago from UNRRA’'’s Italian Mission in 
response to a special query from the 
Washington headquarters: this states 
that “All UNRRA foods are distributed in 
Italy through the well-controlled Gov- 
ernment ration system for the general 
population and through well-organized 
Provincial and communal committees for 
the welfare feeding program.” 

“During this period of short supply.” 
it is added, “calculations have had to be 
reasonably exact, and, on the basis of 
those calculations, the estimated ration 
has in fact been met.” And this is the 
carefully formulated conclusion: “We 
are therefore convinced that practically 
no UNRRA foods are escaping into the 
black market in Italy; this black market 
is actually supplied almost wholly from 
indigenous stocks of wheat, rice, and oil 
not brought into official collection 
centers.” 

Basic Stimuli—Fertilizers 

UNRRA’s program for strengthening 

all measures that look toward better sus- 
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tenance for the Italian people is by no 
means confined to the mere direct pro- 
vision of food supplies, from outside 
sources, needed in these times of dire and 
acute exigency. UNRRA aims also to 
aid and stimulate, in a broad, practical 
manner, the general agricultural reha- 
pilitation of the country. In such en- 
deavors, the question of fertilizers is a 
basic one. The prolonged drought, 
earlier this year, throughout central and 
insular Italy made the procurement of 
fertilizers, particularly nitrates and 
superphosphates, the most critical need 
of the farm-rehabilitation program in 
the kingdom. 

Italy’s nitrogen-fertilizer production 
isa “dubious quantity” by reason of the 
coal strike in the United States and un- 
certainty as to the availability of local 
hydroelectric power. Total Italian 
stocks and estimated production for the 
second half of 1946 have been stated as 
amounting to 36,000 metric tons; net im- 
port requirements for the same period 
are given by UNRRA as 49,000 metric 
tons. 

Italian phosphate stocks for the sec- 
ond half of 1946 were recently described 
by UNRRA as “nonexistent,” with no 
production anticipated; estimated im- 
port requirements for the period are 
200,000 metric tons. France was to have 
provided some phosphate, but, because 
of shortages, delays in deliveries have 
occurred. The UNRRA Mission in Italy 
asked for 100,000 tons of phosphate to 
be supplied by UNRRA from the United 
States. The Bureau of Supply has put 
forth strenuous efforts to procure and 
ship at least some part of the require- 
ment during Italy’s planting and growing 
season. 

Specialized short-term assistance and 
technical advice is provided by the 
Industrial Rehabilitation Division in 
Washington to aid the UNRRA Mission 
in Italy in coping with the current food 
crisis. Illustrative of these endeavors 
is the fact that a staff of agricultural 
experts has been set up in Rome and is 
working in close cooperation with the 
Italian Ministry of Agriculture 


Saving Crops From Locusts 


Preventive and preservative aims, as 
well as the objectives of immediate relief 
and basic stimulus, characterize certain 
of UNRRA’s food-supply activities in 
Italy. A picturesque example has been 
the work of UNRRA specialists in bat- 
tling the locust plague that afflicted the 
great island of Sardinia in May. A wave 
of locusts four layers deep, 2!2 miles wide 
and 30 miles long, was advancing on 
Sardinia’s richest crop areas: and, un- 
less checked by July, there was the pos- 
sibility that they would completely ex- 
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UNRRA photo 


An UNRRA afternoon snack is distributed daily to 660 children at the Comensoli School, in 


Pietralata, near Rome 


tinguish plant life and render life well- 
nigh impossible for men and animals. 
That may sound like a _ sensationally 
alarmist statement, but it was vouched 
for by UNRRA’s Italian Mission. 

To help fend off the threat, a team 
of specialists using all the resources at 
UNRRA’s disposal was dispatched from 
the Italian mainland by airplane to col- 
laborate with Italian Government ex- 
perts and Sardinian officials in an emer- 
gency campaign against this worst locust 
plague in all the history of Sardinia. 
It was necessary to strike energetically 
and immediately, when the locusts had 
hatched but had not yet grown wings. 

Placed in jeopardy by the locust dan- 
ger have been these agricultural prod- 
ucts, normaly sufficient to sustain the 
island’s 1,000,000 people: wheat, cauli- 
flower, tomatoes, cabbage, peas, dried 
legumes, melons, pears, peaches, apples, 
almonds, chestnuts and other nuts. 
Also threatened have been 2,130,000 head 
of sheep, 426 goats, 229,000 head of cat- 
tle, and 147,000 hogs. 

UNRRA has diverted to the locust war 
all motor vehicles in Sardinia originally 
intended for an UNRRA anti-malaria 
campaign. One hundred UNRRA trail- 
ers and 135 four-wheel-drive trucks un- 
der overhaul in Italy were rushed into 
condition on double work shifts and were 
sent to the island as speedily as possible. 
UNRRA began the use of arsenate and 
poisoned bran as bait for the insects; 


top priority was placed on bran in Italian 
mills, as demand more than quadrupled 
with realization of the scope and menace 
of the infestation. 

Fortunately, these vigorous efforts—in 
which UNRRA has played a most sig- 
nificant role—have been yielding grati- 
fying results. 


Wise, Sturdy Italian Support 


Let it not be thought for a moment 
that the UNRRA food-supply efforts in 
Italy are of a “charity” nature, or char- 
acterized by solely ‘“‘unilateral’’ helpful- 
ness. Far from it! Italian bodies are 
collaborating, in many cases, in ener- 
getic and judicious ways—manifesting 
the people’s inherent capacities for self- 
help and resurgence. We may well de- 
scribe one outstanding example in north- 
ern Italy. 

When UNRRA started supplementary 
feeding in Milan in December 1945, it was 
not necessary for it to ‘‘teach the Ital- 
ians how to help themselves.” In Milan 
they Knew how already. 

Throughout the southern Provinces 
UNRRA had found welfare and social 
agencies at a standstill. Its first task 
was to resuscitate these agencies and re- 
establish social institutions, which, 
through lack of means and the disor- 
ganization caused by the war, had often 
totally disappeared. 


(Continued on p. 54) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in lo- 
cating American trade contacts. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 











Palestine Official To Buy 
Ships and Fishing Boats 


A representative of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, Jerusalem, 
recently arrived in this country to 
purchase ships and fishing boats. 

According to the American Con- 
sul at Jerusalem, this official, B. C. 
Meerovitch, is representing the 
Maritime Department of the Jew- 
ish Agency. His first consideration 
will be the purchase of one or more 
ships from the United States Mari- 
time Commission, under the Mer- 
chant Ship Sales Act. This Act 
permits the purchase of warbuilt 
oceangoing vessels of 1,500 gross 
tons or more, owned by the United 
| States and suitable for commer- 
cial use. Mr. Meerovitch is also 
authorized to purchase vessels for 
commercial fishing from private 
sources. 

As a member of the Palestine 
Government Transport Advisory 
| Board on road, air, and sea trans- 
port, Mr. Meerovitch will study 
| general transportation problems 
and developments in this country. 
He expects to remain here for sev- 
eral months and will visit both New 
York and Washington, D.C. His 
mailing address is c/o The Jewish | 
Agency, 342 Madison Avenue, New | 
York. 




















While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It ts 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for busi- 
ness when conditions permit.) 
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Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—C. E. Conrick of Conrick 
Tomalin, Pty., Ltd., 229 Castlereagh Street, 
Sydney, is interested in rayon and cotton 
piece goods for dresses and for furnishings 
floor coverings, including carpet and tez- 


tile nachiner especially ra /ON-Weaving 
nachine Scheduled to arrive during May 
or June, via New York City, for a Stay of 9 
months. U.S. address: c o Chase National 
Bank, 18 Pine Street, New York, N Y tin. 
erary: New York City, Philadelphia Chicag; 


Los Angeles, and San Francisco 


2. Australia—Douglas Wadley Director 
and Harold G. Fielding, Managing Director 
McWhirters Ltd. (Department Store), are 
nte * ted il etail erchandising, partic. 
tlarly in the department-store field Sched. 
uled to arrive: April 2¢ la San Francise, 
Length of visit: 4 month U. S. address 
co Jane Taylor, 810 South Spring Street 
Los Angeies 14, ¢ Itinerar Los Angeles 
( nd Ne Y City 

3. Australia—Willial n James Kendall rep- 
resenting Benn & Stevenson, Pty Ltd 
250 Flinde: Lane Melbourne Victoria 
Interested in tert cheduled to arrive 
early in June, via New York City, for a Visit 

2 month U. S. addre 


O Brand & 
I nl mer I 229 Fourth Avemue. New 
York, N. Y Itinerary New York City, Nex 











Egyptian Ministry Asking 
Bids on Sulfuric Acid 


rhe Egyptian Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Cairo, Egypt, has an- 
nounced, through the American 
Legation in that city, its desire to 
purchase American sulfuric acid. 

The quantity desired is 580 met- 
ric tons It should be from 95 to 98 
percent pure by weight; completely 
free of nitric acid; density 66 
Baume It should be packed in 
riveted drums of a capacity not 
greater than 325 pounds, having 
least 144 inches 
in diameter The Ministry also 


two Openings ¢ I at 


specified that there should be no 
less than 2 inches of unfilled space 
in each drum 

The shipment will be inspected 
by Egyption Government chemists 
on its arrival at Alexandria. Pay- | 
ments will be made in U. S. dol- 
lars—80 percent by irrevocable let- | 
ter of credit and 20 percent after 
inspection by the Government 
chemists in Alexandria 

Interested American firms should 








make their bids directly to the | 
Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture. | 
As delivery is desired as near June 
15 as possible, prompt action is re- | 
quired on this trade opportunity. | 
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June 1, 194° 


4, Australia K. A. Lavis, Managing Di- 

» United Metal Industries, Ltd., Bris- 
ty ueensiand, is interested in contacting 
bane, Gi firms for the purpose of obtaining 
supplies of raw materials for the manufacture 
P mestic heating and hot-water systems, 
of - urniture (hospital, office, and house- 
er veefrigerating and cooking equipment, 
_ oe had equipment Scheduled to arrive: 
pea 96, via San Francisco. Length of visit: 
3 oF 4 months. U. S address: c/o R. W. 
cameron & Co., 8-10 State Street, New York, 
N. ¥. ; 
5, Australia—G L. McCoy, representing 
Armco (Australia) Pty., Ltd., and Electronic 
Development Co., Pty., Ltd., both of Sydney; 
and The Silvolene Co., 56 Keira Street 
Wollongong. New South Wales, is interested 


America 


in process and equipment for steel fabrica- 
tions; electronic devices for industrial appli- 
cations; and dental supplies Scheduled to 
arrive: June 1, via San Francisco Length 
of visit: 3 months. U.S. address: P. O. Box 
37, Excello, Ohio Itinerary: Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Louisville (Ky.), Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, New York City, York (Pa)., Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on The Silvolene Co 

€. Belgian Congo-—-Hubert J. Meys, Com- 
mercial Manager, Chanic, Leopoldville, is in- 
terested in pumps and valve heavy Diesel 
trucks; and other industrial and construc- 
tion machinery He is now in this country 
until August 21 U. S. addres c/o Indus- 
trial Sales Corp., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
18,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago 
Peoria, Moline (Ill.), Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
and Minneap« 

7. Brazil—Christiano Chaim of Chaim & 
Yazbech, Ltda., Rua Oliveira Alves, 160 Sa 
Paulo, is interested in enamelware and plas- 


tics including equipment for stamping 
enameling, and the manufacture of plastic 
Scheduled t arrive May 20. via Miami 
Length of visit: 2 months U. S. address 
Gillespie & Ci 96 Wall Street. New York 


N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and Wash- 
ington 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared . 

8. Brazil—Edmundo Fernandes Del Nero of 
F. Del Nero & Cia., Praca Princeza Isabela 


196, Sao Paulo, is interested in machinery 
and occessories for the manufacture of paste- 
board bores for ampules and perfumes He 
is scheduled t irrive June 1, via Miami, 
for a stay of about 6 weeks U. S. address 
c/o A. Brickman, Inc 50 Broad Street, New 


York, N. Y Itinerary New York City, 
Boston, and Chicag¢ 

9, Chile—Leon Lanis (Casa Madame Lanis) 
1235 Calle Condell, Valparaiso, is interested 
in purchasing women’s apparel. Scheduled 
to arrive about June 5, via New York City 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Chilean Consulate General, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
Washington 

10. Egypt—Clement Gubbay and Leopold 
Shalom, representing Michael Setton's Sons 
& Co., 71 Azhar Street, Cairo, are interested 
in pharmaceuticals, chemicals, foodstuffs 
and tertile Scheduled to arrive during May 
or June for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Alexander Saccard, 1 East 53d 
Street, New York 22, N. Y Itinerary: New 
York City Philadelphia, and Kalamazoo 

11. England—Percy Trilnick, Managing Di- 
rector, Percy Trilnick, Ltd., 136 Regent Street 
London W. 1, is interested in women’s and 
children’s wear, and novelties. Since Mr. 
Trilnick’s visit here is short, it is requested 


that interested concerns contact his firm in 
London 
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Argentina Invites Bids for Building Five Modern Ships 


American shipbuilding firms are invited to bid on the construction of 29,000 
tons (deadweight) of merchant shipping for the Argentine State Merchant 
Fleet, according to the Ame:ican Embassy at Buenos Aires. 

The proposed program cails for five ships; three passenger and cargo ships, 
and two refrigerated motor vessels. The following summarizes specifications 
and descriptions of the project. All weights and measurements are approxi- 





mate: 
THREE PASSENGER AND CARGO SHIPS 

Deadweight 8,000—8,500 tons 
Cargo capacity 5,000 tons. 
| Cubic capacity 320,000 feet, including 80,000 feet of refrigerated 
space in 4 totally independent chambers, 
| Maximum draught 26 feet. 
Propelling machinery motors or turbines, at the option of the bidders. 
| Service speed fully laden 18 miles. 
| Cruising radius 13,000 miles. 
Passengers 100 first class. 


Passenger accommodations must provide maximum comfort. For example, 
cabins must be spacious and well ventilated, each with private bathroom. 
| Other required features are: comfortable dining-room, bar, swimming pool, 
| verandas, saloons, decks, etc. All rooms are to be air-conditioned. 


Two REFRIGERATED MOTOR VESSELS 


Deadweight 2,500 tons. 

Cubic capacity 150,000 feet 

Number of chambers 6 independent chambers 

Propelling machinery 1 or 2 motors, placed amidships at the option of the 
bidders. 

Service speed fully laden 16 miles. 

Cruising radius 15,000 miles 

Draught 20 feet. 

Passengers 12 in four cabins of two berths each with private 


bathroom, and four cabins of one berth each with 
alternate bathroom. 

Classification: The construction of the hull and the propelling machinery 
of the ships must earn the highest classification under Lloyd’s Register, i. e., 
i00 A-1. Refrigerating equipment, as well as all installations, must be built 
to conform with Lloyd’s special requirements to obtain Lloyd’s R. M. C. 

Propelling Machinery for Passenger Ships: Bidders should recommend the 
number and model of motors or turbines that they consider most advisable. 
But they should also quote prices for both types of propelling machinery. l 

Fuel Consumption: Bidders must indicate the total daily consumption of 
fuel of each proposed system, at the indicated service speed. In the case of 
the refrigerated ships, bids must also indicate the consumption, including and 
excluding the refrigerated chambers. 

Refrigerated Chambers: The refrigeration systems in all five ships must 
insure satisfactory transportation of frozen products, such as meat, butter, 
fresh fruits, vegetables, eggs, cheese, etc. The installation should permit 
Simultaneous freezing at different temperatures in each chamber. Power 
should be sufficient to freeze down all chambers to 10° C. (14° F.). 

Proposals: American bidders must submit their sealed proposals to the 
Argentine Naval Commission in Washington before July 15, 1946. They must 
be delivered directly by the shipyards on their own behalf: otherwise they 
will not be considered. Further details on what should be included in the 
bids and how they should be presented, together with suggestions on drydock 
facilities at Buenos Aires are available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested shipbuilders can also write Administracion General de la Flota 
Mercante del Estado (General Administration of the State Merchant Fleet), 
Sarmiento 580, Buenos Aires; or cable: Mercante-Baires. 
































12. Greece—Demetrios N. Joannides, 10 Ly- York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Bos- 
courgou Street, Salonika, is interested in ton, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
foodstuffs, wearing apparel, leather, foot- World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
wear, iron, steel, and machinery. Scheduled pared. 
to arrive late in May, via New York City, for 13. Indta--Manibhai B. Amin, representing 
a stay of several months. U. S. address: c/o The Sanitex Chemical Industries, Ltd., Bar- 


John Alban & Co., Inc., 323 Pearl Street, New oda, is interested in the manufacture of tez- 
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tile chemicals and auriliaries; pharmaceuti- 
cals; and brewery products. Scheduled to 
arrive during June, via New York City, for a 
stay of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., Inc., 65 Broadway, New York 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York City, Philadelphia 
Washington, and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

14. Mexico—Celedonio M. Garza, 402 Arte- 
sanos Norte, Apartado 79, Tampico, is inter- 
ested in contacting manufacturers of stapl 
groceries; hardware; agricultural and oil-well 
machinery. Since his visit is very short, in- 
terested firms are requested to contact Mr 
Garza at his Mexico address 

15. Norway—Edward S. DeLong, represent- 
ing Sundts Handelscomp, Tollbugt, 4, Osl 
is interested in purchasing cotton, rayon, and 
wool fabrics; unmanufactured plastics; and 
canned and preserved foodstuffs. He also de- 
Sires to export glass and china ware; hand- 
decorated woo0den-ware; canned and pre- 
served fish products. He is now in the United 
States until June 15. U.S. address: Hotel 
New Yorker, 34th Street and Eighth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and vicinity 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

16. Portugal—Carlos Augusto Cardoso and 
Luiz Da Silva Cardoso, representing C. A. Car- 
doso & Cia., Lisbon, are interested in type- 
writers; stapling machines; cash registers 
office supplies; fountain pens; inks; insecti- 
cides novelties and cigarette’ lighter 
Scheduled to arrive: May 30, via New York 
City or Philadelphia Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Silva & Soares Co 
82 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston. and 
Chicago. Luis Da Silva Cardoso is here alsc 
on behalf of Luiz Cardoso, Lda. 

17. South Africa—S Davies Director 
Trucks & Transport Equipment, Pty., Ltd 
P. O. Box 5207, Johannesburg, is interested in 
road-transport equipment of every type, both 
for surface and underground haulage in 
mines, factories, and in connection with serv- 
ices other than public road transport. He 
also desires to contact American manufac- 
turers of road-making equipment, shovels 
trailers, and similar lines. Scheduled to ar- 
rive between May 15 and May 20, via New 
York City, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o J. A. Ewing & McDonald, Inc., 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

18. South Africa—A. P. Dowdle, represent- 
ing Dri-Foam Cleaners, Pty., Ltd., Johannes- 
burg, is interested in purchasing dry-clean- 
ing machinery and equipment He als 
desires to visit leading dry-cleaning plants 
in the United States, especially those dealing 
with carpet and upholstery cleaning and re- 
pairing done by the Dri-Foam method. He is 
scheduled to arrive in June for a stay of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Antony Gibbs & 
Co., Inc., 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. South Africa—Sigi Hallis of S. Hallis & 
Co., Pty., Ltd., 25 Strand Street, Port Eliza- 
beth, is interested in picture frames, picture- 
frame moldings, art pictures, calendars 
Christmas cards, advertising novelties, and 
general fancy goods. The exact date of his 
arrival in New York is not known at the pres- 
ent time; however, he expects to stay for 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., 67 Fall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia 

20. South Africa—David Glass, J. T. Parker 
and F. M. MacKeown, representing John Orr 
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Dutch Importer Is Seeking 
Goods for Netherlands 
Indies 


A long-established Dutch import 
firm of Batavia, Java, recently ar- 
rived in San Francisco to buy piece 
goods, shirts, socks, canned goods, 
and general merchandise suitable 
for the Netherlands Indies market. 

At present all trade in the Neth- 
erlands-occupied ports of the Neth- 
erlands Indies is concentrated in 
the hands of the Netherlands 
Indies Government Import and 
Export Organization known as 
NIGIEO. The American Consul at 
Batavia says, however, that this is 
regarded as a temporary measure 

The visitor, W. J. A. Brummel- 
kamp, is representing Moluksche 
Handels-Vennootschap, a general 
importing and exporting company 
This firm, which was organized in 
1881, is planning to renew its trade 
operations in this country as soon 
as private trade is again reestab- 
lished. 

During his 3-month stay in this 
country, Mr. BrummelkKamp can be 
reached by writing him c/o the 
Netherlands Purchasing Commis- 
sion, 41 East Forty-second Street 
New York City His itinerary calls 
for visits to San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Boston, and New 
York City. 











& Co Tvl.), Pty., Ltd... Johannesburg, are 
scheduled to arrive in New York City about 
June 1, for a stay of approximately 2 months 


Articles in which they are interested are 


follows: Mr. Glass—dress fabri furnishing 
materials, and other piece-goods lines; Mr 
Parker—fancy good noveltte handbags 


and haberdashery; Mr. MacKeown—showroon 

ines, ready-made clothing, millinery, and 
similar products. U.S. address: c o Asso- 
ciated Merchandising Corp., 1440 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. Louis 


21. South Africa Archibald Gordon 
Manne, 85 Main Street, Port Elizabeth, is in- 
terested in piece goods, and ladie wear 


Scheduled to arrive about June 1, via New 
York City, for a visit of from 3 to 6 months 
U.S. address: c/o A. Plein & Co., 44 Whitehall 
Street, New York 4, N. Y Itinerary: New 
York City and Boston 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

22. South Africa—E. C. Simon, N. Wix, and 
Mrs. A. Wix, representing International To- 
bacco Co., S. A., Pty., Ltd., Johannesburg, are 
interested in purchasing tobacco leaf, and 
tobacco machinery. They also desire to study 
modern methods employed in American cig- 
arette factories. Scheduled to arrive: May 16 
via New York City Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. address: co Barclays Bank 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 





June 1, 1946 


23. Trinidad—E. Troja, representing E. p 
Gibbs, Ltd., 17 Charlotte Street, Port of Spai 
is interested in representations for metal hese 
and springs; ice-cream freez ‘TS; men’s inn: 
shirts; enameled hollow ware: pickled meats 
and canned vegetables and fruits Schedules 
to arrive in New York City early in June, for a 
visit of approximately 2 weeks. U.§ address 
c/o Robert W. Muns & Sons, 71 Murray Street 
New York 7,N. Y 


Import Opportunities 





24. Italy Francesco Bruscoli 97 Bor. 
ognissanti, Florence, desires to export Flor. 
entine-style leather article such as hand. 
bag picture fhumes, Cigarette cases, wallets 
i Ok <« vers 

25. Italy—Lapi & Pagni 20 Lungarno del 
Tremp Florence, desires to export hand. 


and machine ide glove hiet and crochet) 


Of wool, silk, cotton, and rayon: also cottor 


and wool sport gloves with leather finishings 

26. Italy Magazzini Mercerie Soc Anon- 
ima, 178 Via Chibellina, Florence desires to 
export rayon and mized yarns for sewing 
Knitting, and the like; large quantities are 


iVailable 


I: rport Opportunities 


27. Belgium—Albert Vander Borght, 4 9a 
Chaussee de Mons, Brussels, desires purchas, 


qu itions on ladies’ rayor ilk, nylon, and 
cooler tocking woole? otton, and silk 
iece goods: ¢ te 


28. Belgium—Caisse de Crédit Privé s A 
3. Avenue de l’Echevinage, Brussels desires 


pur e quotation or ise heating and 
onditioning equipment metallic joints 
doors and windou ashers and dish- 
freeze and freezing equipment 
cleane? fioor polishers garbage 
cru and chute 

29. Belgium—-M. De Canniére & M. Libion 
20, rue Mont Rose, Brussels, desires purchase 
quotations on fancy shirting; silk poplins 
fine cotton c'ot) lk fabric elastic cloth 
for suspenders and girdle men's socks ir 
ool, cotton, and sili silk and nylon stock- 

ngs; mer and womer underwear 


30. Belgiun Etablissements I. 8S. E. C., 13 
Boulevard d'Avrovy Liege desires purchase 


juotations on radio-receiving sets; telephone 
and radio communication equipment; micro- 
nh ‘ teler ePce 0 ets electri 
household appliance such as washers 
r é range efrigerat 


31. Belgium—-Nyssen Freéres S. N. VC., 237 


avenue d'Italie, Antwerp, desires purchase 


quotations on lumber f all kinds 

32. Italy—-Lapi & Pagni, 20 Lungarno del 
Templo, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
tions on cotton and woolen yarn used in the 
manufacture of gloves: glove underwear- 


and hose-knitting machinery 
33. Italy Attilio Manenti, 47 Piazza del 
Duomo, Florence, desires purchase quota- 


tions on cotton and woolen yarn used in the 


cessoric industrial hardware of celluloid 
asbesto bakelite and _ gatalite, including 
adapters. links, fittings rubber hardware 


good such as tire repair materials, hose 
packing, washers, valves 

34. Netherland C. J. Fakkel & Co. N. V., 
169 Bloemgracht, Amsterdam, C., desires pur- 
chase quotations on machines and materials 
for printers, offset printers, box making, and 
block making; especially sable hair brushes 
brushes for water-color painting; yellow ever- 
damp paper, chalk paper, moleskin, molleton 
leather cloth thumb tach water roller 


Corer 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


The Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner has released a statement 
explaining the operations of the OFLC 
field office in Rome, Italy, during its first 
year in operation. The statement cov- 
ered activities in the Mediterranean The- 


ater. 
The statement follows: 


This is the first annual report of the ac- 
tivities of the OFLC in the Mediterranean 
Theater. Since we are public servants, we 
are making this report to the public 

A cadre for the MTO, organized in the 
Washington Office of the Army-Navy Liquida- 
tion Commissione! early in March 1945, ar- 
rived in Caserta April 5. By July the organ- 
izational period and drafting of operational 
procedures had been completed and in 
August 1945 headquarter were established 
in Rome 

The first sales contracts were drawn up on 
July 16. Five catalogs were issued from 
September 1 1945, to January 15, 1946, since 
which time special offering lists, numbering 
299 to date, have been issued By April 30 
1946, 152 contracts had been completed 

Agreements have been consummated with 
the French Government in North Africa, and 


with Italy, on payment policies, for large- 
scale purchases. Also, United States con- 
tributions to the UNRRA program have been 
met by sales to UNRRA totaling approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. These sales have enabled 
Mediterranean countries to avail themselves 
of our surplus property, for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, which would be impos- 
sible to purchase on the open market with 
present trade restrictions The American 
taxpayer has benefited simultaneously, be- 
cause we have salvaged a sizeable portion of 
our investment in this theater 

Since the beginning of operations of 
OFLC Mediterranean Theater, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Corps have “declared surplus”’ 
property valued at $%401,385,931. Of this 
amount, material valued at $192,935,895 has 
been disposed of, at a selling price of $100,- 
738,942, for a recovery of 52 percent of the 
declared cost to United States taxpayers. 
This does not mean that we are selling ata 
marked discount. Consideration is given to 
the fact that a large part of the surpluses are 
‘used,” some others especially assigned for 
military requirements; but the selling price 
in general agrees with the reliable appraisal 
if the value of the supplies when sold 

The trend of the declared inventory has 
risen sharply in the last few months. For 


example, up to March 1, 1946, total declara- 
tions for 1 year amounted to $269,295,794, 
whereas in March and April an additional 
$132,090,137 was received, representing 50 
percent of the entire preceding year's total. 

Few persons, not familiar with the prob- 
lems of surplus-property disposal, realize the 
tremendous task involved in inventorying, 
pricing, warehousing, appraising, and selling 
hundreds of thousands of tons of merchan- 
dise. The work requires the utmost coopera- 
tion of the personnel of the Army, Navy, Air 
Corps, and OFLC, and a good amount of 
sweat and ingenuity. 

However, regardless of the efficiency of the 
organizations charged with the custody and 
selling of surpluses, without customers with 
the will to buy all efforts would be fruitless. 
Fortunately, in this theater, the Italian Gov- 
ernment has been quick to see the advantages 
accruing in acquiring Army and Navy sur- 
pluses and has entered into all negotiations 
with a willingness to make a fair deal 

Principal purchasers as of April 30, 1946: 
U.S. Government agencies, $5,685.99; UNRRA, 
$10,269 050.53; charitable organizations, $165,- 
108.83; Royal Italian Government, $87,121,- 
433.76; French Provisional Government of 
North Africa, $3,057,058.13; all others (includ- 
ing American war veterans), $120,€05.18 








In Tragedy’s 
Aftermath, Italy 
Looks to Future 


the direction of internal policies and the 
conditions of the future peace treaty 


Will Hopes Be Dashed? 


Unfortunately, we shall still have to 
wait a long time before we can get a 
Italy's 
system and our international situation, 


and, until then, th 


clear idea of internal political 
recovery of indus- 
trial activity will proceed very slowly or 
not at all. Moreover, there is serious 
reason for alarm about the 
of obtaining 
and coal 
Difficulties of al] 
sumption of trade relations with foreign 
countries, and it has 


possibility 


upplies of raw materials 
kinds beset the re- 


not yet been possi- 
ble to make arrangements for financing 
the imports planned for the current 
year. Therefore the hopes which had 
been expressed that it would be possible 
to raise the level of industrial produc- 
ion in 1946 to 75 percent of normal 
have little chance of being realized. 


Farm Outlook 


Unfortunately the prospects for agri- 
culture are not more promising. Though 
the losses inflicted by the war in this 
field are less obvious and more difficult 
to estimate, they are no less serious and 
their consequences are not more easily 
eliminated 

Italian agriculture has lost more than 
half its livestock; the country’s forests 
and woods have been largely destroyed; 
a percentage, even if a small one, of the 
crop area has been taken out of culti- 
vation for the time being by the pres- 
ence of unexploded mines; land-re- 
clamation drainage works have been 
seriously injured; farm houses have been 
wrecked and sacked; and agricultural 
machinery and implements have been 
carried off 

But even worse than all this has beer 
the effect on Italian farms of the im- 
poverishment of the soil due to the in- 
sufficiency or lack of fertil zers, the ex- 
cessive exploitation of certain crops, and 
irregular rotations. Nor is it possible to 
take adequate steps to repair the dam- 
‘al fertilizers 
is still scanty, and scantier still are the 
means available for carrying them to the 
More- 
over, difficulties of several kinds have 


age, as the supply of chemi 


places where they are needed. 


made it impossible to increase in an ap- 
preciable degree the areas sown to winter 
wheat, and it is very doubtful whether 
the spring sowings will be able to make 
up for the deficiency. Therefore, even 
if climatic conditions should be favor- 
able, the cereal harvest will certainly 
again be far below needs this year. 


“Anything but Rosy” 


Prospects, indeed, are anything but 
And we have only reviewed two, 
even thovgh the two most important, 
branches of our economic life. Other 
problems and difficulties no less serious 
face us in the financial field, both public 
and private, and in the delicate one of 
monetary policy. 

For us, as for so many other countries 
affected by the war, the first winter since 
the arrival of peace was a hard one. And 
the immediate future promises no im- 
provement. Slow and laborious, beset 
with obstacles and endless difficulties, is 
the road we must travel to raise our- 
selves from the abyss into which we 
have fallen. Yet, in spite of all, we are 
confident of success. We entertain no 
coubts as to the future of Italy, notwith- 
standing the extreme gravity of the eco- 
nomic situation and in spite of the seri- 
ous spiritual and political crisis through 
which the nation is passing. 


rosy. 











Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Natural Rubber and Rubber Manu- 
factures, Other Than Tires and Tubes, 
Removed From Duty-Free Status (Cor- 
rection) —By terms of decree No. 8585 
of March 23, 1946, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has returned rubber manufactures, 
other than automobiles tires and tubes, 
to their former dutiable status, retroac- 
Automobile 
tires and tubes and natural rubber will 


tive to February 19, 1946. 


continue to be entered duty-free. 

|For original announcement of decree No 
8585, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 
11, 1946.) 

Cattle for Breeding Purposes: Export 
Quota Established.—By terms of Resolu- 
tion No. 238 of January 22, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of February 
4, 1946, the Argentine Government has 
established an export quota on cattle for 
breeding purposes of 6,000 head for the 
year 1946. 

Export Control Eased on Weaving 
Machinery and Parts.—By terms of 
decree No. 3056 of January 30, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of February 
9, 1946, the Argentine Government has 
modified the absolute ban on the expor- 
tation of weaving machinery and parts 
to permit their exportation under prior 
export permits. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Foreign-Nation Treat- 
ment Now Accorded to Additional Speci- 
fied Products Imported from the United 
States and Other Proclaimed Coun- 
tries —The Australian Government has 
announced that effective May 2, 1946 
the lower intermediate tariff rates are 
applicable to a number of new items 
The present duties, with former rates in 
parentheses, mainly ad valorem, are as 
follows: Nonmetallic buckles, clasps, and 
buttons, except those made of glass, tin- 
sel, or pear] shell, 55 percent (60 per- 
cent); pearl shell buckles and clasps, 45 
percent (5242 percent); iron and steel 
plain plates and sheets, 15 percent and 
70s. per ton (2742 percent and 70s. per 
ton); iron and steel wire of No. 15 or 
finer gage, 45 percent (57! percent); 


other iron and steel wire, 5 percent and 
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120s. per ton (17!2 percent and 120s. per 
ton): sugar machinery, 4242 percent 
(5334 percent): road rollers, 3742 per- 
cent (4834 percent); laboratory glass- 
ware and glass scientific apparatus, 15 
percent (20 percent); thermometers, 40 
percent (47!2 percent); 


wooden chairs, 
4s. 6d. each or 45 percent, whichever is 
higher, (9s. each or 65 percent, which- 
ever is higher); imitation and synthetic 
precious stones and pearls unset and not 
beads, 10 percent (20 percent). 

As a result of this proclamation, im- 
ports of the above-mentioned buckles, 
clasps, buttons, thermometers, glass 
Scientific apparatus and laboratory 
glassware from most-favored foreign 
nations, including the United States, re- 
ceive an additional reduction of 5 per- 
cent ad valorem in the form of primage 
duty which was decreased from 10 to 
5 percent. 





The Cover Picture 





In Italy 


We're bringing out an “Italy 
Number” this time, with six illus- 
trated feature articles and a num- 
ber of “boxes” telling about condi- 
tions today in the great Peninsula 
and its nearby big islands, as the 
people strive to get the country’s 
economy going again with at least 
some degree of adequacy after the 
destruction and _ disorganization 
that resulted from the war. Our 
cover picture shows a bridge that 

had it” while hostilities were in 
progress. It’s only one of the many 
essential structures in Italy that 
suffered damage in varying degree 
For the picture we are indebted to 
the authorities of the War 
Department 
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Bolivia 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at La Paz 


In order to conserve the dwindling 
supplies of wheat and flour in Bolivia, 
the Government has reestablished its 
controls over the sales of flour. Bolivia 
is almost entirely dependent upon im- 
ported wheat and flour and has been 
unable to date to contract for its 1946 
wheat requirements 

The first delivery of 46 jeeps has ar. 
rived in Bolivia, and they have been dis. 
tributed to various parts of the country, 
There is a great demand for this type of 
vehicle. 

Representatives of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture completed a survey 
of the important farming sections of the 
country with a view toward establishing 
igricultural experimental stations under 
in agreement entered into between the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Bolivian Ministry of Agriculture, and the 
Bolivian Development Corporation. It is 
expected that the program will soon get 
under way 

There is a severe shortage of tin plate 
in Bolivia which has crippled the can- 
ning industry in the country, and unless 
tin plate can be imported in the near 
future the situation in the canned-food 
and alcohol industries will present a 
erious problem 

The Bolivian Development Corpora- 
tion has set aside 1,500,000 bolivianos for 
use in studying the feasibility of a road 
from La Paz to the lowlands in the De- 
partment of El Beni. In this connection 
it has entered into negotiations with the 
U. S. Public Roads Administration for 
assistance in making the study. 

Lloyd Aereo Boliviano (LAB) is seek- 
ing a loan of $350,000 ‘U. S. currency 
from the Banco Central de Bolivia to be 
additional planes 
and amplifying it ervice. It contem- 


used for purchasing 


plates increasing its service by at least 
100 flights monthls 

It is reported that a prominent United 
States bank is considering the advisa- 
bility of opening a branch in La Paz, and 
that a representative of the bank is ex- 
pected shortly in La Paz for the purpose 
of reviewing conditions 

Quinine sulfate manufactured by the 
two factories in La Paz continues to find 
a market. A recent sale was made to 4 
Brazilian company at $50 per kilogram. 
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The Government recently has opened 
q tourist hotel at Sorata, which is about 
q 4 hours’ drive from La Paz, and which 
js at the base of Mt. Illampu, in a beau- 
tiful valley. President Villarroel and 
several Government officials were pres- 


ent at the formal opening of the hotel. 


Brazil 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Manufactures of Precious Metals: Exr- 
port Licenses Required.—Goods made 
from precious metals were placed under 
export license control, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil, by decree-law No. 
9052 of March 12, 1946, issued by the 
Minister of Finance, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 14 and effective 
on that date. 

Precious metals are defined as those of 
sold, silver, platinum, osmium, iridium, 
rhodium, and so forth. It is expected, 
however, that the principal manufac- 
tured goods affected by this measure will 
be those made of gold and silver and toa 
lesser extent those of platinum. 

Bone Meal, Castorseed and Cottonseed 
Cake, and Wheat Millfeeds: Placed Un- 
der Export License Control.—Certain 
feed products were placed under export 
license control by the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil by 
order No. 138, published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 26, 1946. 

The feed products under export license 
control are as follows: Bone meal con- 
taining any percentage of phosphoric 
acid in the form of tricalcium phosphate; 
cake and meal of cottonseed, castorseed, 
and peanuts; and wheat bran and 
tailings. 

Exports from Brazil of cottonseed cake 
and wheat millfeeds (bran and tailings) 
were suspended on March 15, 1946, by 
recommendation of the Brazilian Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, until such time as sup- 
plies of these feeds may become normal 
indomestic consuming centers. Although 
these feeds were placed under export 
license control by order No. 138, licenses 
will not be granted at present. 


British Honduras 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction—The road 
budget for British Honduras for 1946 is 
$230,000 for construction and $104,500 
for maintenance, compared with $215,000 
spent on construction and $112,000 on 
highway maintenance in the preceding 
year, 

Construction completed in 1945 in- 
cluded a 120-foot-span bridge of rein- 
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Electricity Strictly Rationed 
on Big Italian Island of 
Sicily 
The Sicilian General Electric Co., 

which supplies the whole island, es- 

timates production of electricity in 

1945 at 160,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 

of which 95,000,000 kilowatt-hours 

were produced by hydroelectric 
plants and 65,000,000 by thermal 

plants. This compared with 215,- 

000,000 kilowatt-hours produced in 

1939. 

Under the electric-rationing 
system introduced in Sicily, indus- 
tries (except food) were limited to 
30 percent of their 1942 consump- 
tion; street lighting was limited to 
10 percent of prewar consumption; 
and electricity for lighting of pub- 
lic buildings, offices, and residences 
was strictly rationed. 

Rate increases amounted to 271 
percent in the course of the year. 


























forced concrete and five 25-foot approach 
spans over Roaring Creek in the western 
district. Work planned in 1946 is an 
8-mile mar] road in the northern district; 
continuing construction of the last lap 
of the road between Belize and Cayo in 
the western district; and continuing con- 
struction of a steel bridge over the Belize 
River 5 miles outside of Belize. 

Road mileage in the colony as of the 
end of 1945 was unchanged from 1944 
and totaled 131 miles of asphalt-surfaced 
and improved-earth roads and 97 miles 
of the nonsurfaced types. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


OPERATING RESULTS OF UNINCORPORATED 
RETAIL STORES IN CANADA 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued the first of a series of bulletins 
presenting a review, on a sample basis, 
of the operating results of unincorporat- 
ed retail stores in Canada in 1944 with 
some comparisons with similar results 
compiled from 1941 census returns. The 
first bulletin covers results of independ- 
ent hardware stores, independent furni- 
ture stores, and independent household- 
appliance and radio stores, and will be 
supplemented from time to time by sim- 
ilar information on other categories of 
retail stores. 

The basic information for these stud- 
ies was obtained primarily to improve 
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the Bureau’s estimates of the portion of 
the country’s national income which 
originated in unincorporated independ- 
ent retail stores. Such establishments 
comprised 90 percent of the 137,331 re- 
tail stores enumerated in the 1941 cen- 
sus and accounted for 55 percent of the 
total retail sales. Net earnings of indi- 
vidually operated stores are estimated at 
$150,000,000 in 1941 and nearly $200,000,- 
000 in 1944. As these stores provide a 
livelihood for nearly 132,000 proprietors 
and partners, their earnings represent 
an important contribution to national- 
income totals. Consequently the Bureau 
decided early in 1945 to obtain the re- 
quired information by a direct survey of 
17,000 stores. 

From the information obtained for na- 
tional-income studies, averages have 
been obtained for operating data of 
stores, according to type of trade, amount 
of annual sales, and whether owned or 
rented. Profit and loss items have been 
expressed as percentages of sales. This 
information is compiled and published to 
provide retailers with a yardstick with 
which to measure their own operating 
results. The limitations imposed by the 
sample and the organization of the data 
are pointed out, but it is hoped that this 
type of information will help retailers to 
determine whether their experience is 
better or poorer than average, and, when 
poorer, to indicate specific factors for 
further analysis and corrective action. 
This type of study is also intended to fur- 
nish information to prospective retailers 
on conditions affecting various types of 
trade, net earnings that may be reason- 
ably expected, and the average size of 
inventory carried. 


SURVEY OF PRODUCTION RELEASED 


A survey of production in Canada dur- 
ing the 6 years 1938 to 1943, inclusive, 
has been issued recently by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. According to this 
study, the gross revenue of Canadian in- 
dustry increased 125 percent during these 
years, reaching a total of $11,960,000,000 
in 1943, the highest in Canadian history 
to that date. The outstanding increase 
was in manufactures—from $3,338,000,- 
000 in 1938 to $8,733,000,000 in 1943, or 
a gain of 161.6 percent. Fisheries and 
forestry, including secondary production, 
registered increases of 123 and 91 per- 
cent, respectively. In absolute advance, 
agriculture was second only to manufac- 
ture, increasing from $827,000,000 to $1,- 
524,000,000 but it ranked fifth in per- 
centage gain, or 84.4 percent. 

In net value of production (excluding 
cost of raw materials, fuel, and purchased 
electricity consumed in the productive 
process) the over-all increase was 116 
percent and the gain in manufactures 
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and agriculture 167 and 90 percent, re- 
spectively. 

A considerable part of these increases 
was due to the rising price level. Adjust- 
ing for this, the volume of production rose 
76 percent between 1938 and 1943, the 
greatest increase—124 percent—being in 
manufacturing, followed by trapping, 
electric power, and agriculture. In the 
manufacturing field, iron and its prod- 
ucts and chemicals registered the great- 
est expansion, with increases of 434 per- 
cent and 371 percent, respectively. In- 
creases in the mining and the custom and 
repair industries were small—7 percent 
and 4 percent, respectively. 

No industry except manufactures and 
electric power showed an increase in vol- 
ume of production in 1943 over 1942, and 
in some cases there was a decrease—in 
mining and construction, and in agricul- 
ture, following the bumper crop of 1942. 

The varying rates of expansion of vari- 
ous industry groups resulted in a change 
in their importance in the total value of 
net production but did not affect the rank 
of importance. In 1938, manufactures 
accounted for 49.3 percent of the total, 
agriculture 22.6 percent, mining 12.9 per- 
cent, forestry 8.5 percent, and construc- 
tion 6.1 percent. In 1943, manufactures 
accounted for 61 percent, agriculture for 
19.9 percent, mining for 7.6 percent, for- 
estry for 7.4 percent, and construction 
for 4.7 percent. Because of the great in- 
crease in the importance of manufac- 
tures, most other industries registered a 
decrease in percent of the total, despite 
increases in production. 

There was little change in the relative 
importance of the various Provinces in 
net value of production for the country, 
the most outstanding being a slight shift 
in importance from Ontario to Quebec. 
In 1938, Ontario accounted for 43.8 per- 
cent of the total and Quebec for 25.10 
percent, whereas in 1943 Ontario con- 
tributed 41.7 percent and Quebec 29 
percent. Quebec, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia, and Prince Edward Island in- 
creased their percentage contribution to 
the total in these years, accompanying 
some decline in the importance of the 
other Provinces. The predominance of 
agriculture was intensified in both Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan, but 
there was some increase in the impor- 
tance of mining in Saskatchewan and of 
manufactures and fisheries in Prince 

Edward Island. Manufacturing was the 
outstanding industrial group in British 
Columbia, increasing from 38 percent of 
the total to 60.6 percent, whereas the 
importance of all other industries, except 
construction, declined. Manufacturing 
was also the dominant factor in Quebec’s 
increased importance, accounting for 
70.4 percent of the total in 1943, com- 
pared with 58.8 percent in 1938. A simi- 
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U. S. Agricultural Mission 
To China | 


The United States Government, | 
through its Departments of State | 
and Agriculture, will send an agri- 
cultural mission to China, on in- | 
vitation of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The mission will start before 
July 1, and will spend about 5 
months in China. Dr. Claude Bur- | 
ton Hutchison, vice president of 
the University of California and 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
has accepted appointment as head 
of the mission. 

Membership of the mission, now 
being selected, will include authori- 
ties in agricultural economics, agri- 
cultural organization and admin- 
istration, and personnel for special 
work in silk, tea, tung oil, carpet 
wool, soybean and fish production, 
in agricultural and chemical engi- 
neering, in credit and marketing 
problems, and in extension work 

Missions similar to the China 
mission have recently been an- 
nounced as going to the Middle 
East and to the Philippine Islands 

















lar increase in the importance of manu- 
facturing occurred in Ontario, from 60 
to 70.7 percent, but the position of mining 
declined from 14.3 to 7 percent of the 
total. The decline in mining in Quebec 
was slighter. Both agriculture and man- 
ufacturing increased in importance in 
Manitoba, accompanied by a sharp de- 
Cline in the importance of mining. The 
importnce of both mining and manufac- 
turing increased in Alberta, whereas 
agriculture fell from 73.7 to 55.7 percent 
The three leading industries in New 
Brunswick, manufacturing, forestry, and 
agriculture, in the order named, regis- 
tered increased importance, whereas 
construction, mining, and electric power 
became less important 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Butter: 1946 Import Quota Fized.— 
The Chilean import quota for butter has 
been fixed at 3,000,000 kilograms for the 
calendar year 1946, by decree No. 219 
of the Ministry of Economy and Com- 
merce, dated March 14, 1946, and effec- 
tive from its date of publication in the 
Diario Oficial of April 6, 1946. Import 
licenses for the butter must be author- 
ized by the Chilean National Foreign 
Trade Council which shall establish in 
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each authorization the obligation Of the 
applicant to respect the sales prices and 
standards of quality which the Proper 
authorities may determine. 


|For previous announcement see FOREI¢y 
COMMERCE WEEKLy of June 17 1944 | 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licensing Requirements and Import 
Prohibiiions Applicable to Imports for 
Personal Use and to Gifts, as Well ae to 
Commercial Shipments.—China’s new 
trade-control regulations, announceg 
February 25, 1946, are applicable to im. 
ports for personal use and to gifts. as 
well as to commercial shipments, it has 
been ascertained by the U. S. Embassy 
at Nanking, China. Prohibited articles 
may not be imported for any purpose 
except that the regulations have been 
relaxed to permit entry of such items jn 
passengers’ baggage if the articles are 
needed for immediate use, owned by the 
person entering them, and are not for 
sale. “Articles in excess of the amount 
allowed” are liable to confiscation. 

License must be obtained for importa- 
tion of articles listed in schedule A, part 


1, of the “Temporary Foreign-Trade 
Regulations,” regardless of value or in- 
tended use and regardless of whether 


or not foreign exchange is required for 
their importation 

Chinese officials have indicated that 
the regulations at present disallow im- 
portation of any passenger automobile 
whose f. 0. b. value is more than $1,200 
U. S. currency Cars of a lesser value 
may be imported under license obtained 
from the Customs The special form 
used by the import licensing bureau for 
those desiring to import passenger cars 
for personal use requires information 
supported by documentary evidence, re- 
garding the f. o. b. cost of the car and 
atisfactory evidence that the applicant 
holds funds abroad in his own right 

Used automobiles may now be im- 
ported into China commercially only if 
the retail price paid by the registered 
importer (that is, the importer registered 
by the Import Licensing Department of 
the Customs) is less than US$1,200, or its 
equivalent, and if also the valuation ac- 
cording to the method used by the 
Chinese Customs is less than that figure. 
Valuation by the Chinese Customs Is on 
the basis of wholesale value at the port 
of importation 

With respect to entry of used automo- 
yiles for personal use, it has been stated 
by Chinese officials that the purchase 
price of the car must not exceed 
US$1,200, or it equivalent. Further 
clarification of this requirement is an- 
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ticipated, indicating whether this refers 
to original cost or to price paid by pres- 
ent owner. 

Additionally to automobiles, the com- 
modities which may be imported only 
under special license include sugar, leaf 
tobacco, kerosene oil, and developed cine- 
matographic film. 

It has been tentatively ruled that im- 
port licenses are not issuable, and 
quotas are not to be allotted, to individ- 
yals and nontrading organizations, who 
are expected to meet their requirements 
for commodities for which an import li- 
cense is required by purchasing them on 
the Chinese markets. It appears that 
individuals and organizations not dealing 
in the licensed goods cannot make direct 
purchases of them from abroad, but must 
order and purchase through a registered 
dealer. 

Items designated in the “Temporary 
Foreign-Trade Regulations” as “luxuries, 
the import of which is prohibited,” in- 
clude the following: Imitation gold or 
silver thread, on cotton; lace, trimmings, 
embroidered goods, and all other mate- 
rial used for decorative or ornamental 
purposes, and all products made wholly 
thereof (includes articles and decorative 
pieces of lace and so forth, whether 
made of cotton, flax, ramie, hemp, jute, 
wool, or silk) ; woolen carpets, carpeting, 
and all other floor coverings of wool, pure 
or mixed: silk velvetS, plushes, and all 
other pile cloths, pure or mixed; silk 
piece goods, pure or mixed, not otherwise 
provided for; silk clothing and all other 
silk articles of personal wear and parts 
and accessories thereof, not otherwise 
provided for; silk goods and mixtures; 
not otherwise provided for; automobiles 
with seven-passenger capacity or less, 
whose net f. o. b. factory cost to dealers 
exceeds US$1,200. or the equivalent 
thereof; chassis for such automobiles; 
musk; manufactures of tusks; curios and 
antiques; damascene ware, Satsuma 
ware, and lacquer ware; decorative or or- 
namental materials or products not 
otherwise provided for (including span- 
gles, tinsel and tinsel wire, and metallic 
trimmings); manicure sets and parts 
thereof, powder puffs and cases, and van- 
ity cases; perfumery: cosmetics: toys 
and games; umbrellas and sunshades 
with handles wholly or partly of precious 
metals, ivory, mother-of-pearl, tortoise 
shell, agate, or jeweled; umbrellas and 
sunshades of silk and silk mixtures. 

The term “silk” in the foregoing para- 
graph refers both to natural and to arti- 
ficial silk, including rayon and nylon; 
“perfumery” includes perfumes and 
Scented toilet water; “cosmetics” in- 
cludes face powder, rouge, lipsticks, eye- 
brow pencils, eyelash and eyelid dyes, 
nail polish, and nail polish remover: and 
the term “games” includes playing cards. 
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Costa Rica 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at San Jose 


On May 5 the Costa Rican Finance 
Minister submitted to the new Congress 
bills for revising existing laws concern- 
ing income, property, and stamp taxes, 
prohibiting further exemptions from cus- 
toms duties (with certain exceptions), 
and establishing a bank for the amorti- 
zation of the public debt. Congress has 
not yet taken any action in these matters, 
however, and it appears probable that 
the Finance Minister’s proposals may be 
materially revised after considerable 
debate. 

Late in April the Finance Minister 
made a hurried trip to Washington in 
connection with plans to finance the con- 
struction of various public buildings and 
other projects. 

The Costa Rican Social Security Board 
is attempting to obtain a $2,000,000 loan 
for the construction of low-cost houses 
and has commissioned Dr. Grillo, the 
former President of Congress, who is now 
in the United States, to attempt to nego- 
tiate such a loan. 

The outlook for agriculture in Costa 
Rica is for sustained domestic prices and 
expanded output throughout the coming 
year. The National Production Council, 
operating in conjunction with the Na- 
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| Korean Chamber of Com- 
| merce in America 


There has been organized in Los 
Angeles a Korean Chamber of 
Commerce in America, having aims 
to some extent similar to those of 
the Korean-American Chamber of 
Commerce, recently established in 
| New York City and mentioned in 

the April 13, 1946, issue of FOREIGN 

COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





tion in Los Angeles include the 
promotion of trade between Korea | 
and the United States, and devel- | 
opment of other business activity | 
which will increase purchasing 
power and industry in Korea. Its 
publication, the Korea Digest, is 
the successor to the Korea Eco- 
nomic Digest published for some 
time by the Korea Economic So- 
| ciety (now reorganized into the 
| new Chamber of Commerce). | 
Offices of the Korean Chamber | 
| 


The purposes of the organiza- 
| 
| 
| 


of Commerce in America are lo- 
cated at 406 South Main Street, 
| Room 408, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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tional Bank of Costa Rica, is greatly en- 
couraged by the results of its agricul- 
tural-development program during 1945 
and has accordingly authorized the use 
of 8,000,000 colones ($1,426,024) as a fund 
for farm credits and purchases of basic 
food crops such as rice, corn, and beans 
during the remainder of 1946. For the 
first time in the history of the country, 
the Council reports, the warehouses op- 
erated by the National Bank are filled to 
capacity and it is now possible to export 
corn produced in Costa Rica. The estab- 
lishment of a minimum purchase price 
for rice, corn, and beans, plus loans made 
by the National Bank to producers, has 
greatly stimulated production. Studies 
are now being made with a view to ob- 
taining silos of a type suitable for grain 
storage in Costa Rica. 

Shipments of bananas were up sharply 
during the first quarter of 1946, exports 
of 765,813 stems from Golfito and 506,184 
stems from Quepos having been recorded, 
as compared with 223,173 and 209,146, 
respectively, from these ports during the 
corresponding period of 1945. The large 
American fruit company operating on 
the west coast of Costa Rica is reported to 
be employing 4,000 men in extensions of 
banana plantings in that area. Plantings 
of bananas on the Atlantic coastal plain 
are being revived by small independent 
planters, and shipments of fruit on small 
vessels to the United States are estimated 
at about 10,000 stems weekly. Several 
individuals and companies are studying 
the possibilities for the local production 
of banana flour. 

Production of leaf tobacco used locally 
in the manufacture of cigarettes was in 
excess of local needs during 1945. The 
Government, in conjunction with ciga- 
rette manufacturers, has warned the 
tobacco growers that they should plant 
only the amount contracted for by the 
companies in order to obtain prices pre- 
viously agreed upon. 

There have been numerous signs of 
late of renewed mining activity. Accord- 
ing to unsubstantiated reports, several 
small operating gold mines have changed 
hands during the past month. Also, sev- 
eral American mining interests have been 
investigating possible new deposits of 
gold in Costa Rica. A relatively large 
deposit of a good grade of bituminous 
coal has been reported to exist in the 
San Carlos area. All previously discov- 
ered coal deposits in Costa Rica have 
proved to be of a quality unsuitable for 
successful commercial exploitation. 

As recently announced in the local 
press, a new law, making possible the 
entrance of foreign capital for the pur- 
pose of exploring and developing any 
petroleum-producing areas which may 
exist in Costa Rica, will be presented to 
Congress by the Ministry of Fomento, 
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LACSA, the new local airline affiliated 
with Pan American Airways, has received 
its first C-47 airplane, with which it will 
inaugurate services in Costa Rica in the 
near future. 

All Minimum-Salaries commmissions, 
except those of Limon Province, have 
submitted their recommendations for the 
year beginning July 1, 1946. Minimum 
salaries recommended remained substan- 
tially the same as those in effect. 

The contractor for the Costa Rican 
section of the Inter-American Highway 
is now employing only 199 Costa Ricans 
as compared with 584 on February 28, 
1946, and 315 on April 15. With the 
coming of the agricultural work season, 
hundreds of workers are soliciting from 
the Labor Ministry free transportation 
to the corn-producing regions of Gua- 
piles and Guanacaste. The number of 
workers applying for work in the banana 
zone does not meet even the demands of 
the large United States fruit company, 
much less the urgent need for workers 
in several of the agricultural regions of 
the country. 

There were no strikes or serious man- 
agement-labor conflicts during’ the 
month ended May 15. Most of the diffi- 
culties arising involved relations between 
labor and the Government because of 
the latter’s inability to meet public pay 
rolls. On May 3, the Government re- 
linquished control of the Northern Rail- 
way, which it had maintained since the 
strike in December 1945. The Confed- 
eraciOn de Trabajadores de Costa Rica 
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(Confederation of Workers of Costa 
Rica) and the Railway company have 
again become involved in a controversy. 
Important amendments to the Labor 
Code were scheduled to be considered 
during the early May sessions of Con- 
gress. The major purpose of the 
amendments is the streamlining of ju- 
dicial and conciliation procedures. 
Electrical power supply in San Jose 
and vicinity has been of low voltage and 
irregular service during the past month 
as a result of a landslide which put out 
of commission one of the producing 
units of the Compania Nacional de 
Fuerza y Luz. However, repairs have 
been made and the voltage has returned 
to normal for this season of the year 
(which is naturally low because of the 
prolonged dry season) A new power 
plant is now under construction for the 
Compania Eléctrica de Puntarenas 
Upon completion it will furnish an addi- 
tional 5,000 kilowatts to the present sup- 
ply offered by this company. This 
should help materially to relieve the 
present power shortage in the Punt- 


arenas area. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rolled Sheets of Wrought Iron and 
Steel: Import Duty Reduced by 90 Per- 
cent.—The Cuban rates of import duty 
on rolled sheets of wrought iron and 
steel, dutiable under tariff items 37—A 











embodied. 
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a year within the next 5 years. 





Federation of British Industries Stresses Need of 
Scientific Manpower 


At a conference held by the Federation of British Industries, more than 
1000 delegates representing organized industry considered problems arising 
from the application of science by industry. 
most pressing needs in Britain was more universities with scientific depart- 
ments and more technical colleges in order that every section of industry 
may be benefitted by science and technology, instead of depending upon 
research laboratories alone for such knowledge 

Another point stressed was the development of export trade in the prod- 
ucts of industries in which the results of recent scientific research were 


A recent survey showed that some 9,000 graduate scientists are now engaged 
in industrial research and development and that a total of some £20,000,000 
is expended each year for such purposes. 
survey set a goal for the next 2 years resulting in the increase of the research 
staff by 25 percent and the extension of laboratory space by some 2,000,000 
square feet. It was disclosed that some 30 associations covering practically 
al] the main industries are working in collaboration with the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and other associations are being created 
These groups plan to increase their expenditures from £1,000,000 to £2,000,.000 
One advantage of the plan is that small 
industries with limited financial resources are put into position to take advan- 
tage of the collective facilities thus made available 


It was agreed that one of the 


The industries participating in this 
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and 37-B, have been reduced by 99 per. 
cent when imported by industrialists to 
be used in the manufacture of articles 
which they produce, according to Min. 
istry of Treasury decree No. 840 pub. 
lished in the Official Gazette of April 
22, 1946. 

The rates on imports from the Uniteg 
States prior to the promulgation of the 
above decree were as follows: 37-4 
rolled sheets, not polished or tinned, 
having a thickness of 3 or more milli- 
meters, $0.84 per 100 gross kilograms: 
37-B, the same with a thickness UD to 
3 millimeters, $0.90 per 100 gross kilo. 
grams. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo 


During April, 21 cargo ships of more 
than 1,000 tons each entered the ports 
of the Dominican Republic 

As of April 30, 209,599 short tons of 
sugar had been shipped from the 194 
Dominican crop, 73,388 short tons in ex. 
cess of the 136,211 tons shipped as of that 
date last year. The increase represents 
additional revenues to the Government 
amounting to $865,978.40 over the 
amount collected during the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. Only one heavy rain 
has fallen since April 15, so the sugar 
crop has not been hampered by unfavor- 
able weather. Molasses shipments this 
year were 179,400 gallons, compared with 
2,687,151 gallons as of April 30, 1945. 

Due to the great demand for sugar and 
to the availability of bottoms, it is 
doubtful whether there will be any sub- 
stantial quantities of sugar left to be 
shipped after the second quarter of the 
year 

Crop estimates continue in excess of 
480,000 short tons, and producers con- 
tinue to hope that nothing will prevent 
reaching this amount. The Labor Board 
has finished its work on wages for em- 
ployees of the mills of the Ozama Sugar 
Co. and the Companhia Azucarera Boca 
Chica, C. por A. In both cases the Board 
found it expedient to increase the wage 
scales in effect. The increases were not 
so great as those at La Romana and Con- 
suelo, which are larger mills. 

Bank collections continue to be good. 
Deposits and savings accounts for the 
month of March show an increase of 
more than $1,000,000 over the amount 
reported at the end of February. 

Decree No. 3249, published in Official 
Gazette No. 6416, March 1946, promul- 
gated by the President on March 10, 1946, 
authorized putting into circulation 260,- 
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90 per. 900 Dominican 10-cent pieces, and 70,000 

lists to 5-cent pieces. The coins were minted , En 

articles during 1944. Financing Cargo Imported Into China Under License 

0 Min. Coins, evaluated at the following fig- ch 

0 pub. ures, have been minted under Dominican Importers of those commodities listed under Schedule A Part 1 of the 

f Apri laws: Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations cannot obtain foreign exchange, ac- 

Placed cording to a report from the American Consulate General at Shanghai, until 

Unit atinsed in ctreulation the cargo has arrived and a license has been issued. (For details of the 
ved iver $1, 150,000.00 = $868, 345. 85 Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations see p. 21 of the March 23, 1946, issue 

Of the — 110, 000. 00 43, 579. 90 tated g , 


l 
37-4 poe : 120, 000. 00 100, 593. 86 Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 


tinned. ites tan additions) Débile wollen te Thus, it is impossible for importers of leaf tobacco and other licensed 

milli. A projec # ’ Sesahitn tas sina so imports to close exchange through an appointed bank in advance of the 

rams: the Dominic - hates Prod varloa arrival of the goods, to open an irrevocable letter of credit, or to make pay- 

up to proved — a ps sauna and « United ment in advance of the physical arrival of the cargo. — in 

5 kilo. the Dominican . en . t ae ‘a Foreign exchange to cover the cost of merchandise, importation of which is 
States company, providing for the con 


not restricted, may be closed with an appointed bank at the time of placing 
the order_and for usance up to 3 months. 

Leaf-tobacco importers reportedly have not been advised of their alloca- 
tions for the April-June, 1946, quarter under the licensing system—referred 
to in the April 13, 1946, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. It appears that 
the Temporary Import Planning Committee in Nanking had not, as late as 
April 27, 1946, made decisions in this respect, although a month had passed 
since importers had filed the required forms and supplied the information 
stipulated with regard to their former operations. 

Consequently, business in leaf tobacco and other commodities on the 


struction of aqueducts in the towns of 
La Vega, San Francisco de Macoris, and 
Puerto Plata. There is also included pro- 
vision for construction of an outfall 
sewer to pass through Avenida Indepen- 
dencia in Ciudad Trujillo. 

assy The Department of Public Works has 
a program for the paving of streets, mak- 
ing an airport, and building a model hotel 
in Long Beach, Puerto Plata, in the 
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last only till mid-May. 


| Norway Industry Gains Momentum, Ofhcial Agency 


construction was well under way. 
acres, will be completed by late fall. 
been received from abroad and will be used to construct 
which the plant will require. 
With the heavy demand on timber for reconstruction, recovery 
cellulose industries has been somewhat 
Nedre Eiker was forced to halt production in mid-April because of the timbe1 
shortage. The Mijondal cellulose plant reports that timber stockpiles will 
Borregaard’s new cellulose plant at Sarpsfoss is 
now operating on a trial basis at 50 percent production because of the lack 
of certain special machines. With production up, this plant will p 
between 9,000 and 10,000 tons of cellulose yearly 
A nation-wide timber drive is under 
decided improvement in the threatening timber situation, says the Norwegian 
agency above cited. Fellings have now 
proximately 76 percent of the year’s total of 5.000.000. This last 
represents the prewar norm. 
New plants to supply building material and equipment for the nation-wide 
rebuilding program are now rising 
Trondelag district, factories producing insulation board and cement 
will soon open. A large factory in Trondheim will soon be turning out tub 
and other bathroom equipment. 
stair steps, and the like will soon be 
through a new process at a plant to be built in Solum near the city of Skien 








| Over all of Norway smoke is now beginning to rise from factories and 

| industries which have been closed for many years, says the 
Information Service. With employment up to normal and a ready market | 
| for most manufactured goods, Norwegian industry is reportedly slowly emerg- 

ing from the doldrums of occupation. 
now producing for the first time in 2 years, and the Notodden nickel 
have ended 3 years of inactivity. 
| in Nissedal will soon reach 2,000 tons per month. 
On the night of May 30, 1944, the Nazi-managed Per Kure Transforme: 
factory at Hasle near Oslo was blown up by saboteurs. 
cornerstone of the new plant was laid, and less than 2 months after liberation 
The new plant, which will cover several 
Considerable new machinery has already 


The iron foundries at Tinnfoss are 


Iron-ore production at the Softestad mines 


way, and figures for April show a 


reached 4,400,000 cubic meters, ap- 


various parts of Norway 


Parquet flooring, building board, 
manufactured from pressed sawdust 


Says 


2o0yal Norwegian 


One year later the 


other equipment 


of the 
retarded. The Krogstad factory at 


roduce 


In the 


works 


figure 


4 


blocks 


door Ss. 








For legalization of certificates of 
origin 
Those covering merchandise 
valued up to $100 f. 0. b 
Over $100 and up to $1,000 
Over $1,000 and up to $5,000 
Over $5,000 and up to $10,000 
Over $10,000 
Certificate-of-origin forms, per 
set of 2 
Consular invoice forms (set of 
6) . 
Those covering merchandise 
valued up to $1,000 f. 0. b 
Over $1,000 and up to $5,000 
Over $5,000 and up to $10,000 
Over $10,000 
In addition to the above 
charges for consular 
invoice forms there is 
an additional charge 
(per set of 6) of 
Seventh copy 
In addition to the above charges, 
consular stamps must be af- 
fixed to the fifth copy of the 
consular invoice at the fol- 
lowing scale based upon the 
f. o. b. value of the ship- 
ment: 
Up to $250 
From $250 to $1,000 
For each additional $1,000 or 


fraction 


$1.00 
. 00 
00 
4.00 


t 


PPR 
co 


$1.00 
$0.10 


No legalization is required 


lading and commercial invoice 


Egypt 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Control of Transit Trade 
Jewelry.—According to. the 


in Gold and 


Egyptian 


press, the Ministry of Finance has de- 


cided to ban the transit trade in gold 


and jewelry. Because of the 


importance 


of this trade, however, the Ministry of 


Commerce and Industry i 


reported to 


have issued instructions permitting the 


importation of gold into Egyp 
verted into jewelry and 

within 6 months. The weight 
imported and that of the 


jewelry exported must be 


Administration is under the C. 


In the case of imports, all 
must be submitted to the 


to be con- 
reexported 
of the gold 


gold in the 


identical 
istoms 
document 
Assay and 
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Weights Department, which in turn de 


livers to the importer papers Showing 
the weight of the gold, the name of the 
importer, and other pertinent informa. 
tion. Exporters must prove that the gold 
was legally imported into Egypt, the 
weights of the imported and €Xporteq 
gold are identical, and export jis Within 
6 months of the importation. 

Verbal confirmation of these new 
measures has been received from the 
Customs, although no official decree has 
yet been published. 


Transport and Communication 


Improvement of Telephone Service 
Planned.—Immediate postwar plang for 
improvement of telephone service in 
Egypt include the installation of a new 
10,000-line exchange in the Bab FE] Louk 
section in Cairo, the addition of 4099 
new lines to the Gezira exchange jp 
Cairo, the expansion of the Heliopolis 
and Giza automatic exchanges, conver. 
ion of the Helwan, Meadi, Barrage, ang 
Cliub exchanges from manual to auto. 
matic, installation of automatic 4009. 
line exchanges at Ramleh and Ibrahimia 
and expansion of the Port Said, Man. 
sourah, and Tanta automatic exchanges, 
The State Telegraphs and Telephones 
Administration hopes to make many 
ther improvements 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 

Motion-Picture Films: Exhibition and 
Exportation Made Subject to Prior Au- 
thorization The exhibition in and ex- 
portation from France of all motion- 
picture films were made subject to previ- 

pecial permits, issued by the French 

Ministry of Information, by ordinance 
No. 45-1464 of July 3, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel on July 4 

The issuance of such permits may be 
made subject to the payment of a State 
tax 

Independent of the administrative 
seizure of the film, a fine of from 1,000 
francs to 1,000,000 francs is imposed for 
noncompliance with the above require- 
ments, and especially for: The placing in 
circulation or exhibition of a motion- 
picture film without an exhibition permit 
Or in violation of the conditions stipu- 
lated in the permit; the exportation of an 
exposed motion-picture film or the trans- 
fer or granting of rights of exhibition 
abroad of a film without a special export 
permit or in violation of the conditions 
stipulated on the permit. Temporary or 
permanent suspension of a_ directive 
function or of any activity in the motion- 
picture industry may also be ordered. 

Thi rdinance applies to Algeria and 
other French colonie where it becomes 
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tive upon promulgation. See FOREIGN 
stele WEEKLY Of May 18, 1946, for an- 
4s ae of its promulgation in Mada- 
no 


gascar.| 
Commercial Laws Digests 


pate of Termination of Hostilities for 
Legal Purposes.—June 1, 1946, has been 
established in France as the official date 
for termination of hostilities for legal 
purposes such as the enforcement of laws, 
decrees, regulations, and contracts which 
have involved war-duration conditions, 
py the terms of law No. 46991 of May 10, 
1946, promulgated in the Journal Officiel 


of May 12. 


French North 
Africa 
Commodity Controls 


Semolina and Other Wheat Flour: 
Minimum Rate oJ Extraction Changed 
in Algeria.—Semolina and other wheat- 
flour millers in Algeria have been re- 
quired to extract, from ea: h 100° kilo- 
grams of soft or hard wheat milled, 85 
kilograms of bread flour or semolina of 
the “consumption” type, effective August 
16. 1945, by an order of July 31, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on Sep- 
tember 4. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERC! WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 15, 1944, and February 3 1945, for pre- 
vious announcements 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exemptions From Production and 
Single Taxes on Exports Reestablished in 
Algeria.—Exemptions from the produc- 
tion and special single taxes on products 
intended for exportation from Algeria 
which had been suspended since Novem- 
ber 8, 1940, have been reestablished by an 
order of September 18, 1945, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on Sep- 
tember 25, which abolishes an order of 
October 30, 1940 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 24 
1941, for the announcement of the suspen- 
sion. | 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lifting of Import Restrictions.—Min- 
istry of Supply notification No. 30 o 
April 13, 1946, authorizes importation 
into Iraq of the following commodities 
from sterling-area countries only, with- 
out import licenses: (1) Coffee, in tins: 
(2) lead and lead manufactures (includ- 
ing unrefined forms and refined lead 


metal and lead-based alloy. basic forms. 


and shapes, including solder. babbitt. and 
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Scrap); (3) sulphonated castor oil; (4) 
pharmaceutical grades of glucose; (5) 
pharmaceutical grades of edible starch; 
(6) pharmaceutical grades of citric acid; 
(7) tanned leather splits (including 
tanned bovine splits); (8) fancy leath- 
ers; and (9) scrap leather pieces in 
small parcels. 


Mexico 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax Established on Domestic 
and Imported Salt.—By terms of a law 
of February 20, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 15, 1946, a first- 
hand sales tax of 0.04 Mexican peso per 
kilogram has been established on all 
salt produced in or imported into Mex- 
ico. Importers’ will not be permitted to 
withdraw their merchandise from Cus- 
toms until they have paid the tax. ‘The 
law will become effective after the or- 
ganization of a National Society of Salt 
Producers, comprising at least 80 percent 
of the salt producers of Mexico and 
representing at least 80 percent of na- 
Members of the So- 
ciety will receive a subsidy of 0.02 peso 


tional production. 


per kilogram on their salt production. 
Nonmembers or salt importers will not 
be eligible for the subsidy. 

Tax on Coffee Exports Increased.—By 
terms of a resolution of March 5, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of April 
16, 1946, and effective 3 days thereafter, 
the Mexican Government has increased 
the tax on coffee exports from 1 to 1}2 
centavos per Kilogram. It also has pro- 
vided for a still further increase at the 
discretion of the Mexican Ministry of 
National Economy in the event that the 
new tax should prove inadequate to meet 
the commitments of Mexico to the Inter- 
American Coifee Board: namely, the 
agreement of each signatory country at 
the Fourth Pan-American Coffee Con- 
ference, held in Mexico City in Septem- 
ber 1945, to increase their contribution 
from 5 to 10 cents (U.S. currency) per 
60-kilogram bag of coffee exported for 
ihe purpose of intensifying propaganda 
expenditures in the United States and 
of extending such propaganda to Europe 
and Canada. 

Modification of Export-Control Regu- 
lations Governing Private Automo- 
biles—By terms of a decree of March 7, 
1946, the Mexican Government modified 
its export-control regulations governing 
foreign private automobiles to provide 
that no more than 10 export permits 
will be issued per month, and then only 
to persons who have resided for at least 
1 year in Mexico and who have held title 
to the vehicle for more than 6 months. 
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Netherlands 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Export Quotas for Textiles—The fol- 
lowing quotas, based on the percentage 
of Netherland production of textiles, 
were allotted for export during the first 
quarter of 1946: Woolen materials, 6 per- 
cent; woolen blankets, 2 percent; yarn 
for hand knitting, 6 percent; carpets, 30 
percent; imitation velvet, 30 percent; 
horsehair lining materials, 6 percent. 
This information was promulgated in a 
letter of the State Bureau for Textiles— 
Wool and Rags (Rijksbureau voor Tex- 
tiel—Wol en Lompen) at Tilburg, to the 
wool industry, as reported in Economi- 
sche Voorlichting No. 8 of February 22, 
1946, p. 310. 

Only half of the quota for woolen 
materials and horsehair lining may be 
exported in the form of materials while 
the other half must be exported as ready- 
to-wear clothing. 

- Resumption of International Parcel- 
Post Service.—As of April 1, 1946, parcels 
may be sent again by ordinary mail from 
the Netherlands to the following coun- 
tries: 

Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Luxem- 
burg, Sweden, Norway, Portugal, the 
United States, Canada, Curacao, Suri- 
nam, the Union of South Africa, and 
some countries in Central and South 
America, according to a report in Eco- 
nomische Voorlichting No. 18 of March 
23, 1946. 

For the time being only commercial 
parcels will be accepted, but the authori- 
ties hope to be able to accept private 
parcels in the near future. 

The report stresses that every parcel 
must include an export license, to be 
issued by the Central Service for Imports 
and Exports (Centrale Dienst voor In- en 
Uitvoor) , The Hague, Piet Heinplein 6. 

Additional License Fees Authorized.— 
An additional license fee (Consentgeld) 
of a maximum 5 percent ad valorem on 
imports into and exports from the 
Netherlands, to be collected by the Cen- 
tral Service for Imports and Exports 
(Centrale Dienst voor In- en Uitvoor) 
has been authorized by an order of the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, ef- 
fective from March 21, 1946, and pub- 
lished in the Nederlandsche Staatscour- 
ant No. 57 of the same date. 

Different rates of fee may be estab- 
lished for the various interests involved, 
but fees are not to exceed 5 percent of 
the value of the goods concerned, while 
minimum fees (not over 1.50 florin) may 
also be fixed. Ministerial approval is 
required for rates in excess of 1 percent 
ad valorem. 








These fees are in addition to the license 
fee of (maximum) 0.75 percent ad 
valorem on manufactured goods and of 
114 percent ad valorem on basic mate- 
rials, collected by the Rijksbureaux. 


New Zealand 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Carpets, Floor Coverings, and the Like; 
Sensitized Surfaces: Licenses to Im- 
port——The New Zealand Customs De- 
partment has announced that licenses to 
import into New Zealand carpets, floor 
coverings, floor rugs, mats, and the like, 
from non-British sources may be granted 
to the extent of 50 percent of the value of 
imports from those sources in 1938. 

The above-mentioned Department also 
announced that licenses to import sen- 
sitized surfaces and plain albumenized 
paper, which are not post cards or other 
stationery ‘excluding those for X-ray 
avork, for the use of professional photog- 
raphers, and for plain printing), from 
non-British sources may be granted to 
the extent of 50 percent (formerly 25 
percent) of the value of imports from 
those sources in 1938. 


Nicaragua 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Importation and Sale of Jeeps Con- 
trolled by Government.—The importa- 
tion and sale of jeeps has been placed 
under the control of the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, under the immediate direction 
of the General Staff of the Army, by 
Presidential decree No. 312, published 
March 18, 1946. 

Regulations will be issued for an equi- 
table distribution of jeeps among the 
farmers of the country who need them 
Army needs, however, will be given pri- 
ority. 

An import duty of 6.875 percent ad 
valorem is assessed on jeeps imported 
into Nicaragua. 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 
AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The condition of the winter cereal 
crops varied considerably in Palestine 
during March 1946. In many areas they 
were considered excellent, but in the hills 
they were backward and poor in other 
areas. On the whole, an average yield 
was expected. Plowing and cultivation 
of lands for summer crops were con- 
cluded during the month, and sowing 
was started. This season’s rainfall is 
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considered adequate for summer crops, 


the prospects for which are promising. 


The citrus crop proved to be larger 


than the most optimistic estimate. The 
harvest is estimated at 9,100,000 cases. 
Total exports up to the end of March 
amounted to 4,067,000 cases, including 
2,494,000 cases sent to the United King- 
dom. It was expected that about 500,000 
cases would be exported in April 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRIES 


The supply position of the textile in- 
dustry was as follows: (a) There was a 
shortage of cotton piece goods, Khaki 
outer wear, and bed sheetings. Prices 
for these on the free market were very 
high, i. e., between 80 and 100 percent 
above those of equivalent utility items. 
There was, moreover, a marked scarcity 
of both the utility and the free-market 
articles. (b) A considerable improve- 
ment occurred in the woolen-goods sup- 
ply position, which resulted in a drop in 
free-market prices of 30 to 40 percent 
However, the cost of these free-market 
goods was Still 10 to 20 percent above that 
of utility equivalents. The shortage of 
hand-knitting wool, both domestic and 
imported, was still marked. (‘c) As re- 
gards artificial silk, there was a deterio- 
ration in the supply position for all arti- 
cles except piece goods, the arrivals of 
anticipated supplies not having materi- 
alized. Free-market prices of these 
goods were still considerably higher than 
those of the utility equivalents 

The weaving and knitting industries 
worked during March only between 30 
and 40 percent of their capacity, owing to 
the prevailing shortage of yarn. The 
spinning industry, however, worked at 
full capacity in two or three shifts. A 
new spinning mill commenced the pro- 
duction of woolen worsted yarn. This 
is, however, still in the experimental 
Stage. 

As from April 1, 1946, imports of cot- 
ton piece goods, which for some years 
had been centralized through the me- 
dium of Government-controlled import- 
ing companies, reverted to private trade 
channels, and import licenses on quota 
loading areas were being issued to im- 
porters with a record of past trade. Im- 
port licenses on nonquota countries are 
issued to importers in a position to prove 
that they have firm offers from prospec- 
tive suppliers 

Tannei.:es were practically idle during 
March, owing to the shortage of hides. 
Existing leather stocks were not expected 
to be sufficient to cover requirements for 
more than 3 months. Releases of paper 
and cardboard were granted more freely 
as imports increased. As a result of the 
improvement in the supply position, it 
was possible on April 4, 1946, to remove 
various restrictions which had been im- 
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posed on the use of paper and cardboarg 
in 1943. 

Serious concern was felt during March 
over the shortage of replacement chassis 
for both truck and bus chassis. To date 
six truck chassis only—and those Not of 
particularly suitable type—had been im- 
ported from the United Kingdom. The 
immediate outlook regarding the Supply 
of new truck and bus chassis from the 
United Kingdom was not promising, No 
information had been received regarding 
the number of chassis which Palestine 
would be permitted to import from the 
United States. The number of Military 
vehicles suitable for civilian operation 
was very small, and efforts to obtain suit. 
able vehicles in greater numbers had not 
been successful 

The demand for truck transport de. 
creased slightly during March in conse. 
quence of the slackening of the orange 
export program. Freight rates showed 
a tendency to drop but not to any marked 
degree, and they still remain at unduly 
high levels. Some of the larger inter- 
urban bus operators were in a difficult 
position, owing to a shortage of tires 
having expended their allocations pre- 
maturely Advance releases of tires 
were made in order that services could 
be maintained 

Prices of domestically produced cos- 
metics were falling, as they faced com- 
from abroad. The 
1,000 bicycles reaching Palestine during 


petition of import 


the first quarter of the year were insuf- 
ficient to cover requirements, and there 
was a shortage of tires and tubes. 

The general supply position of chemi- 
cals was good Trade was quieter as 
the public bought no more than their 
immediate requirements, fearing a drop 
in prices. Owing to increased arrivals of 
imported chemicals, domestic production 
of these rapidly de- 
creasing and closing 
Another direct result of these im- 
ports was the gradual disappearance ol 
the black market in chemicals 

Nine trade dispute 


commodities was 
factories were 


down 


, one of which was 
accompanied by stoppage of work, were 
reported under the Defense (Trade Dis- 
Order, 1942, during March. In- 
tervention by the Government was de- 
cided upon in eight cases. In addition, 
eight strikes, not notified under the Or- 
der, were reported in the press. The 
number of applicants registered as un- 
employed or underemployed with the 
Joint Jewish Labor Exchange showed a 
further rise during February 1946. 
The wholesale price index for Febru- 
ary 1946 was 334.3 (June 1936—100) as 
eompared with 335.6 in the previous 
month and 328.3 in February 1945. The 
Wage Committee index number of the 
cost of living for March 1946 was 258, 
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as compared with 259 in the preceding 
month and 258 in March 1945. 

The reluctance on the part of the 
public to make purchases still persisted, 
although there was some improvement 
in the retail trade during the last part 
of March. This, however, was mainly 
attributed to the approaching holiday 
season. 

The Palestine Diamond Manufactur- 
ers’ Association concluded an agreement 
with the Anti-Tuberculosis League re- 
garding periodic medical examinations, 
with X-Ray facilities, of all diamond 
workers. A textile plant and a chocolate 
factory also joined this plan. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The values of exports and of imports 
during January 1946 amounted to 
¢P3,664,241 and £P2,107,925, respectively, 
as compared with £P3,466.054 and 
¢P1,586,107 in the corresponding month 
of 1945. 

Exports of diamonds were as follows 
during the first 3 months of 1946: Janu- 
ary, 7,949 carats valued at £P359,307; 
February, 7,434 valued __ at 
£P373,447; and March, 16,770 carats, 
worth £P858,726. ‘One £P--$4.02 United 
States currency.) 

The share of Palestine in the total 
sales effected by the Diamond Trading 
Co., Ltd., has steadily increased, rising 
from 6 percent in 1942 to 13.5 percent 
in 1945. 

Increased imports of glassware from 
the United Kingdom and from Egypt are 
reaching Palestine, and local factories 
are limiting their production to articles 
not covered by imports, such as jars. 
Earthenware is also arriving in increased 
quantities from the United Kingdom, 
and local factories are finding it diffi- 
cult to dispose of their cheaper range of 
goods while they are still doing well on 
sets and on the more artistic and fancy 
ceramics. 

Considerable difficulty was being ex- 
perienced by importers in obtaining ex- 
ecution of orders for milk powder placed 
in the United States. Although Australia 
and New Zealand have been added to the 
loading areas for this commodity, only 
the latter country has informed Palestine 
of the quantity available. Orders have 
been placed with suppliers in Australia 
covering the 500 tons of butter allocated 
to Palestine. The first portion of the 
1945 cheese quota has arrived from the 
United States, and it is hoped that ship- 
ment of the second portion will take 
place in the near future. The remainder 
of the tinned-milk quota for 1945 is com- 
ing forward slowly from the United 
States, while the issuance of import 
licenses for the 1946 United States quota 
has been almost completed. 


carats 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Total deposits of banks and credit co- 
operative societies at the end of February 
1946 amounted to £P91,766,448 (excluding 
balances held by banks for credit cooper- 
ative societies amounting to £P5,153,836). 
Total credit outstanding amounted to 
£P29,587,308, as compared with £P29,- 
004,585 at the end of January 1946. 

Currency in circulation at the end of 
March 1946 remained the same as at the 
end of February, i. e., £P46,188,141. In 
the past 12 months, the _ increase 
amounted to £P1,900,948, or 4.3 percent, 
equivalent to an increase of 0.4 percent 
per month. 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tile and Clay Products for Building 
Construction: Protective Tariff Sus- 
pended on Imports.—The protective tar- 
iff on Panama’s imports of tile and other 
clay products used in building construc- 
tion has been suspended for a period of 
6 months and former import taxes have 
been reinstated, according to decree No. 
852 of April 6, 1946, issued by the Min- 
istry of Finance and Treasury. It is 
stated that the protective measures are 
no longer justifiable, as domestic pro- 
duction will not meet the growing de- 
mand for these materials for at least 6 
months. 

The changes, with the former protec- 
tive rates in parentheses are as follows: 

Item 1276: Glazed tile, paving tile, 
cornices, socles, balusters, and other sim- 
ilar clay articles, in colors and designs— 
per 100 gross kilograms, $1.70 ($8). 

Item 1277: Glazed tile, paving tile, 
cornices, socles, balusters, and other sim- 
ilar clay articles, without colors and de- 
signs—per 100 gross kilograms, $1 ($5). 

Item 1284: Mosaics (ceramics, and 
pressed tile—per 100 gross kilograms, 
$1.25 ($8). 

Item 1327: Glass articles, not other- 
wise specified—per gross kilogram, $0.12 
(Free—all duty-free imports are subject 
to 8 percent consular fee). 


Paraguay 
Airgram From U. $8. Embassy 


at Asuncion 


Concern over the rising cost of living 
in Asuncion prompted the Paraguayan 
Government on April 22, 1946, to create 
a national committee to study plans for 
reducing living costs. Among measures 
which the committee is authorized to 
study are simplification of administra- 
tive procedure affecting the import trade, 
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reduction of customs duties, improve- 
ment in distribution, and penalties for 
speculation and hoarding. 

Prices for foodstuffs and for other 
items measuring living costs have leveled 
off since the abrupt rise recorded a 
month ago when the ceiling for bread 
prices was lifted by 40 percent. The gen- 
eral cost-of-living index of the Bank of 
Paraguay for April 1946, was 239, com- 
pared with 233 in March, and 222 in Feb- 
ruary (1938=100). Prices of foodstuffs 
at Asuncion, according to the same index, 
rose from 198 in February to 223 in March 
and to 232 in April. 

Duties on imports of woolen blankets, 
ponchos, and shawls were reduced by 50 
percent on May 10, 1946. The reduction 
will apply to imports shipped prior to 
August 15, 1946, within quotas to be es- 
tablished by the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. Inability of the domestic 
textile industry to supply all domestic 
requirements for woolen fabrics is given 
as the reason for more favorable treat- 
ment of imported woolen goods. 

To assist in maintaining present prices 
for imported sugar, duty-free imports of 
sugar will be permitted until July 31, 
1946. The decree extending these privi- 
leges for an additional 4 months will per- 
mit importation of the small remaining 
balance of an aggregate of 8,000 metric 
tons of duty-free sugar acquired since 
last November by the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce to meet the deficit 
caused by a short sugarcane crop last 
year. An excellent sugarcane crop this 
year is still expected, and total domestic 
production during the season beginning 
June 1 should reach 16,000 metric tons, 
compared with sugar consumption 
amounting to about 14,000 metric tons 
annually. Surplus sugar may be con- 
verted into alcohol for domestic con- 
sumption in motor fuel mixtures and for 
export as beverage alcohol to Uruguay. 

Shipments of wheat from Argentina 
to Paraguay from January 1 to April 18, 
1946, totaled about 8,000 metric tons. 
The Argentine Government early in the 
year had authorized the release of 7,000 
metric tons of wheat flour to Paraguay 
during 1946. Consumption of wheat and 
of wheat flour in terms of wheat cur- 
rently amounts to an estimated 45,000 
metric tons per year. Although efforts 
are being made to increase domestic 
wheat production, it is unlikely that 
more than 5,000 tons will be produced in 
Paraguay this year. Paraguay there- 
fore is dependent on imported Argentine 
wheat, which currently is being received 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

The agricultural outlook remains fa- 
vorable, although unusually heavy rains 
during recent weeks have damaged root 
crops. The cotton crop will be one of the 
largest in years, and producers are re- 
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ceiving almost double the price received 
a year ago. Cotton this year is being 
purchased by commercial buyers at com- 
petitive prices, whereas the 1944-45 crop 
was purchased by the Agricultural Bank 
at a guaranteed price, and resold at a 
net profit of about 1,000,000 guaranies. 
The rice crop is developing well and do- 
mestic production should be ample to 
meet all requirements for consumption. 

Cattle deliveries in April at the three 
large meat-packing plants were at a nor- 
mal rate until the latter part of the 
month when foot-and-mouth disease in 
some areas slowed down deliveries. In- 
dustria Paraguaya de Carnes finally was 
able to begin operations on April 23 
after delays attributable chiefly to the 
company’s inability to obtain tin plate 
and ingot tin. 

The State Merchant Fleet expects to 
obtain delivery within 180 days of a new 
1,000-ton cargo vessel, together with four 
barges of 500 tons each, and a 600-horse- 
power tug being constructed in the 
United States. The transaction repre- 
sents partial fulfillment of the Para- 
guayan Government’s program for devel- 
oping river transportation under the 
Paraguayan flag. The State Merchant 
Fleet, which operates a few small rive! 
craft under a government subsidiary 
eventually hopes to acquire a fleet of six 
vessels of about the same tonnage as the 
vessel now under order. The cost of the 
motor vessel and of other units unde: 
construction will be 3,000,000 Argentine 
pesos (about $732,000). 

Freight and passenger rates of the 
Brazilian company which operates three 
vessels serving Asuncion and other ports 
along the Parana-Paraguay River sys- 
tem were increased by 35 and 30 percent, 
respectively. The increases were attrib- 
uted to increased costs for labor and sup- 
plies. 

Building construction remains active 
although there have been difficulties in 
obtaining sufficient quantities of cement 
It was announced April 23, that the 
Argentine Government had authorized 
the release of 680 tons of cement fo: 
shipment to Paraguay during a period 
of 120 days from March 29. Additional 
supplies are expected from Uruguay. An 
additional sum of 523,000 guaranies has 
been made available to permit com- 
pletion of the warehouse, together with 
construction of a market in Asuncion 
and a number of silos originally to cost 
1,320,000 guaranies. The food warehouse 
at Asuncion, which is nearing comple- 
tion, will have a total storage capacity 
of about 1,000 tons of fresh vegetables 
eggs, meat, and other perishables. 

Customs collections for the first quar- 
ter of 1946 totaled 2,873,000 guaranies 
According to budget estimates, receipts 
from this source may be expected to con- 
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tinue at this level in each succeeding 
quarter of the current year. 

The spread between official-market 
and free-market exchange rates was 
diminished on May 8, 1946, by the reduc- 
tion from 7 to 5 percent of the premium 
representing most of the difference be- 
tween official-market and free-market 
rates The reduction in the premium 
applies to all foreign currencies regu- 
larly quoted. The change will have little 
effect on foreign trade, since importers 
must purchase exchange at  official- 
market and auction-market rates, and 
a small part of the exchange 
proceeds of exports may be 
in the free market. 
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On April 7, 1946, the banks’ 
for Argentine pesos in the 
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Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1946 Approved.—The ordi- 


nary and extraordinary budgets of es- 
timated receipt ind expenditures of 
the Spar Government f 1946 we 


published in the Official Bulletin of Jan- 
uary 1, 1946 
Ordinary budget 
the present year were ¢ 
11,322,000,000 peseta 
190.651.000.000 in 1945 


Yr 


Receipts from ordinary revenue 


compared with 


1 


were estimated at 11,128,000.009 


pesetas or about 584,000,000 pesetas mor‘ 


than the 10,544,000,009 anticipated in 
the 1945 budget 

An extraorainars ypudget to be 
financed by short-term Treasury obli- 
ations, was again approved, amountin 


to 1.917.000.C00 peseta i Nnarp deciine 


from the 2,584,000,000 peseta otted 
last year 

Total estimated appropriations for the 
army, navy, air corp ind police forces 


were 5.425.000.0000 
with 6,101,000,000 pesetas in 1945 


pr seta compared 


Sweden 


Airgram From U. S. Legation at 
Stockholm 


The Swedish Ministry of Commerce is 
understood to have drafted a new law 


designed to exercise control over price 
The law 


establishment of a spe- 


cartel agreement in Sweden 


will require the 
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cial bureau within the Royal Board of 
Trade which will keep a recorg of all 
cartel price agreements and investigate 
cases of unfair competition, Aj) Meas. 
ures against price monopolies Will be 
handled by the Government authorities 
and all cases will be made accessible to 
the public unless certain data are de. 
creed by the Government to be treated as 
confidential. 

The Insurance Investigation Commit. 
tee, in a report which it submitteq to the 
Government on April 16, outlined a draft 
for a new Swedish insurance law, on the 
basis of which all the existing insurance 
companies would have to reapply for 
Qualifications of com- 
panies already operating would not be 
questioned 


their concessions 


The Committee’s investiga. 
tion dealt principally with life insurance 
A special investigation was suggested to 
determine the effect the proposed legis. 
lation would have on foreign insurance 
companies in Sweden 

An American rubber plant in Norrkop- 
ing, Sweden, is reported to have reached 
production of 400 automobile 
vhich quantity approximately 
0 percent are passenger-car tires, Ip 


a daily 


tire o! 


} 
a normal 


prewar period the production 
amounted to 600 tires per day. On the 
weight 1on actually ex. 
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imer cooperative socie- 
829.357 individual 
members at the end of 1945 as compared 
vith 808,905 at the end of 1944. The 
in opera- 
1945, to a 


le had a total of 


number of cooperative stores 
tion increased by 301 during 
total of 6,467 
The societic own capital at the end 
1945 totaled 209,000,000 crowns. and 
1e net profit for the year 1945 amounted 
» 35,000,000 crowns as compared with 
31.000.000 
1944 


The State Food Commission has sub- 
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follows 
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with the operation of 


control ol ag 
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carry out these measures 
would be required 

m would be distributed as 
127.000.000 crown 


cost connected 


the Grain Corporation, and 5,000,000 
crowns for undry cost If the milk 
price subsidy is abolished during 1946-47 


17 


it will result in an increase of 2 ore per 
liter in the retail price of milk. 

Mr. Axel Gjores, Swedish Minister of 
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Food Conference in London, that no 
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fodder in Sweden. He 


added _ that 
sweden will place 75,000 metric tons of 
salt fish, 3,500 metric tons of yellow 
peas, and minor quantities of dried vege- 
tables and table seed at the disposal of 
the Combined Food Board. 

Rationing of biscuits, macaroni, and 
vermicelli was reintroduced on April 7 
by the State Food Commission. These 
products will be sold upon the surrender 
of coupons from the bread and flour ra- 
tion cards, thereby creating an indirect 
reduction in the Swedish bread ration. 


Venezuela 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with Can- 
ada Extended.—The commercial modus 
yivendi between Venezuela and Canada 
which was signed on March 26, 1941, has 
been extended for 1 year from April 9, 
1946, by an exchange of notes between 
the British Ambassador in Caracas, act- 
ing for the Canadian Government, and 
the Venezuelan Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of April 
26. 1941, for announcement of original ar- 
rangement 


Yugoslavia 


Transport and Communication 


Money-Order Service Resumed.—Be- 
ginning May 15, 1946, money-order serv- 
ice with Yugoslavia will be resumed, 
according to instructions published in 
the Postal Bulletin, Washington, on May 
7, 1946. 

The orders should be drawn, as here- 
tofore, on the international form in ac- 
cordance with regulations, and the 
amount should be expressed in dollars 
and cents only. 





Philippine Rice: Existing 
Problem Has Many Phases 


The Philippines Mission of UNRRA 
found that the 1945-46 rice crop in those 
islands may total 1,540,000 metric tons 
some 30 percent below the 1938-39 out- 
put. The organization believes there is 
a true deficit of 42 percent below re- 
quirements because of a 12 percent in- 
crease in population in the last 6 years 
This would make a rice deficit of 880,000 
metric tons instead of the 660,000 tons 
Indicated by crop comparisons Thus 
the current harvest may be enough for 
only 7 to 8 months at normal consump- 
tion rates. Imports are thought to have 
little prospect of making up more than 
a third of the deficiency 
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There are possibilities of alleviating 
the situation by larger use of root crops, 
corn, and vegetables, but encouraging re- 
sults are not expected. Philippine au- 
thorities are anxious to import any rice 
available, to restrain prices, to rehabili- 
tate the economy by helping production 
and export of other crops, and to restore 
a more normal balance of economic re- 
lationships. 

In the 1946-47 rice-crop year, it is be- 
lieved that conditions which have re- 
duced the current crop may prevail— 
namely, lack of animals and imple- 
ments—and that production will total 
about 35,000,000 cavanes (1 cavan=44 
kilograms) or 1,540,000 metric tons. It 
is further estimated that the Philippines 
will have to import at least 200,000 met- 
ric tons of milled rice during the 1946— 
47 crop year. There is even a possibil- 
ity that imports will range up to 500,000 
tons. 

The UNRRA position appears reason- 
able, particularly when it is considered 
that even the 1938-39 crop was short of 
Philippine requirements, as shown by 
the importation of 9,379 metric tons of 
rice in 1938 and 83,633 metric tons in 
1939. The 1945-46 crop may be suffi- 
cient for consumption, therefore, during 
only 7 to 8 months at normal utilization 
rates. As rice imports apparently have 
little prospect of making up more than 
a third of the deficit, the total supplies 
may be short by about 3 months’ con- 
sumption. The shortage is shown at 
present by high prices and mild scarcity, 
but the UNRRA fears acute shortages in 
the months from June through Septem- 
ber before the next main crop is har- 
vested 

There is some possibility that the Phil- 
ippine rice deficit has been and will be 
eased by greater consumption of root 
crops, corn, and vegetables, although 
UNRRA reports that its survey results 
so far are not encouraging along this 
line. There is also the possibility that 
speculation in rice during the past few 
months, with consequent withholding of 
stocks from the market, may have had 
the effect of limiting the rate of con- 
sumption, thus enabling the supply to 
last somewhat longer than calculated 
by UNRRA. Even realization of these 
possibilities, however, would serve only 
to mitigate the severity of the shortage 
and definitely would not avoid the scar- 
city which will develop before the main 
“palay” harvest at the end of the year. 

Aside from the future nutrition prob- 
lem which may arise from scarcity of 
rice, there is the immediate problem of 
high rire prices which is acting as a ma- 
jor impediment to rehabilitation of 
Philippine economy, particularly for the 
export crops, such as sugar, copra, to- 
bacco, and abaca, through the disrup- 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 20) 


35. Netherlands—Joseph J. M. Wilmering, 
138 Singel, Amsterdam, C., desires purchase 
quotations on hoods for ladies’ hats—hair 
and woolen; American muskrat skins—sam- 
ples required. 

36. Paraguay—tTalleres Metalurgicos Fran- 
cisco D’Oliveira S. A., Calle Buenos Aires 
413-415, Asuncion, desires to communicate 
with American firms which can supply the 
following commodities: Diesel engines—ma- 
rine and industrial; electric motors; motor- 
driven pumps; iron and steel sheets for naval 
construction and repair; metal alloys; abra- 
sives; seamless pipe; electric welding rod; 
mechanical screws and bolts; metallurgical 
supplies. 

37. Peru—N. H. Nicholson, Avenida Orran- 
tia 1465, Lima, is interested in procuring as 
promptly as possible complete new or used 
equipment for a canning plant, including 
can-manufacturing machinery with a daily 
capacity of 1,000 one-pound cans of meats 
and vegetables. 

38. South Africa—Christian Publishing Co., 
P. O. Box 7477, Johannesburg, are interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
Christmas cards; Christmas wrapping paper 
and tags; calendars; all kinds of stationery 
and novelties. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 
Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Paraguay. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Chile. 

Department Stores—Union of South Africa. 


Importers and 





tion of the general wage and price struc- 
ture in which rice price is a basic factor. 
Deep concern over this phase of the prob- 
lem is largely responsible for the desire 
of the Philippine Government authori- 
ties to import any available rice as 
promptly as possible, in the hope that 
even a temporary adequate supply may 
help to restore a more normal balance 
in economic relationships. 

Lack of carabaos and implements, 
which was partly responsible for the 
small 1945-46 rice crop, will remain as 
factors limiting preparation of land and 
planting, and, consequently, Philippine 
production will be abnormally small in 
the 1946-47 crop year. Pessimistic fore- 
casts are that the output next year will 
be about the same as in 1945-46—about 
35,000,000 cavanes, or 1,540,000 metric 
tons. It appears safe to predict, there- 
fore, that the Philippines will have an 
import requirement during the 1946-47 
crop year of at least 200,000 metric tons 
of milled rice, ranging possibly up to 
500,000 metric tons. 
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Automotive 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, 
U.S.S. R. 


The Ural automobile plant in Miass, 
Soviet Russia, will receive more than 
500,000,000 rubles in the current 5-year 
plan for expansion; it will attain five to 
six times its present size, states the Soviet 
press. The goal is for an output of 
80,000 to 100,000 cars a year at the end 
of the period 1946-50. 

The Gorki Automobile Plant has turned 
out a truck, the GAZ—42, having a peat 
gas generator. On a 1,000-kilometer test 
the Soviet press reports that the gas gen- 
erator can operate 24 hours without in- 
terruption for cleaning. 

The Stalin Plant in Moscow is adapting 
another truck, the ZIS—5, for operation 
with peat. 

Experiments with domestic fuels for 
use in various types of internal-combus- 
tion engines, including the automobile 
engine, are also being conducted by the 
Ukrainian Local Fuel Research Institute. 

Three-and-one-half-ton trucks, known 
as the KAZ, are to be manufactured at 
the new automobile plant near Kutaisi, 
(in the Gruzian Republic) , states the So- 
viet press. The first trucks are expected 
to be off the assembly lines in the second 
half of 1946. 

An output of 30,000 trucks a year is 
expected when the plant is completed 
Technical personnel is being trained in 
Moscow. 


Beverages 


TRENDS IN SoOFT-DRINK INDUSTRY, CUBA 


In 1944 it was estimated that the Cu- 
ban nonalcoholic-beverage industry as a 
whole represented a capital investment 
of about $3,500,000. With the acquisi- 
tion of new bottling equipment and 
trucks and other improvements during 
1945, the capital invested in this indus- 
try is believed to have been increased to 
$4,500,000 by the end of 1945. 

Production of soft drinks and carbon- 
ated mineral waters in Cuba increased 
from 10,052,035 cases in 1944 to 15,512,150 
cases in 1945. Of the total production in 
the former year, Subsidiaries of United 
States companies produced 5,444 838 
cases, whereas in 1945 those companies 
bottled 7,408,230 cases. 
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The Cuban Price Control Office re- 
portedly is being petitioned by several 
bottlers to authorize an increase of 40 
cents per case on prices to retailers. In 
such an event, soft drinks would retail 
at 10 cents per bottle. Prices to retailers 
now are 80 cents per 24-bottle case. 

Soft-drink bottlers state that further 
increased production is dependent upon 
the availability of sugar. At the begin- 
ning of March 1946, soft-drink bottlers 
were allotted monthly sugar quotas, de- 
termined by individual production dur- 
ing 1945. Current permits are valid un- 
til the end of August 1946, when they 
must be renewed for a 6-month period 
Bottlers cannot draw on future quotas to 
satisfy current monthly needs. 


PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
PANAMA 

The manufacture and sale of beer is 
the largest industry in the Republic of 
Panama. Production in 1945 amounted 
to 26,155,829 liters (1 liter 1.0567 
quarts) as compared with 24,626,704 
liters in 1944 and 23,730,212 liters in 
1943 

Liquor production, exclusive of beer 
totaled 2,950,303 liters in 1945 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN BOLIVIA 


The General construction activity in 
Bolivia declined during 1945 from the 
level of 1944 chiefly because of Govern- 
ment control, the reduction of rents, and 
increased difficulties in obtaining im- 
portant building materials. 

The frame of the Bolivian Banco Cen- 
tral office building in the city of Oruro 





[taly’s Production of Four 
Minerals 


Production of asbestos in Italy 
during 1945 reached 70 percent of 
the prewar. output However, 
graphite and talc production were 
only a little more than 30 percent 
and rock salt only 5 percent of the 
1939 figure. 

Amounts of each mineral pro- 
duced follow: Asbestos, 4,811 met- 
ric tons; graphite, 1,713 tons; talc, 
16,287 tons; rock salt, 32,000 tons 
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was completed during 1945 at q Cost of 
6,000,000 bolivianos. A hotel and thea. 
ter building also was started, the fina] 
cost of which is expected to be 30,300,009 
bolivianos. Improvements made to the 
water-supply system of La Paz during 
1945 cost 33,000,000 bolivianos. Appli- 
cations for the construction of 12] pri- 
vate dwellings were approved by the 
municipality during the year, and sev. 
eral office buildings were constructed. 

A Bolivian Government agency, Viyj. 
enda Obrera, made satisfactory progress 
in its program of constructing inexpen. 
sive workers’ houses in various Cities 
of Bolivia. The agency completed 59 
houses in La Paz at a cost of 7,600,009 
bolivianos; houses under construction 
included 52 at Oruro, 69 at Potosi. and 
18 at Santa Cruz 

Construction of a new hospital for 
workers was scheduled to be started ip 
La Paz during the early part of 1945, 
under the direction of the Caja de 
Seguro y Ahorro Obrero. The water 
system of the city of Tupiza was ex. 
pected to be completed during 1946 at 
an estimated cost of 3,000.000 bolivianos. 


BUILDING CONDITIONS IN BARBADOS. 
B. W. I. 


Construction of a luxury hotel, which 
will cost about £200,000 was started in 
Barbados, British West Indies, during 
1945 Another tourist hotel was re- 
opened at the close of last year after 
having been remodeled. Improvements 
were being made by several hotels on 
the island 

Shortages of building materials and 
increased building costs retarded con- 
struction during 1945 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHILE 


Dwelling construction constituted the 
greater portion of all the construction 
undertaken in 13 important cities of Chile 
during 1945 and represented about 61 
percent of the sum spent on all types of 
building and 62 percent of the total area 
built, according to the Chilean Central 
Statistical Bureau. The value and area 
of dwellings built during 1945, however, 
declined from 1944, partly because of di- 
minished interest in construction of 
larger and more expensive types of 
houses. 

Several social-security institutions car- 
ried out the bulk of the dwelling con- 
struction, operating either directly or in 
a supervisory capacity on behalf of their 
memberships. The Popular Housing In- 
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stitute has been particularly active in 
carrying on the construction of low-cost 
housing units. Anticipated expenditures 
of the Caja de la Habitacion (Housing 
gaving’s Bank) during 1946 are esti- 
mated at $3,774,194, according to the 
Chilean press. In the past the Bank has 
built its houses of adobe and clapboard. 
Included among its projects are houses 
for laborers in Santiago, Concepcion, and 
Talcahuano, for which approximately 
$1,161,300 has been allotted, excluding 
the cost of the land which has been ap- 
portioned $806,000. Each plot will be 
large enough to permit the cultivation 
of fruits and vegetables. 

The volume and value of commercial 
and industrial construction in Chile dur- 
ing 1945 was the highest since 1940. 
Reinforced concrete has been the prin- 
cipal type of construction employed in 
Santiago and Valparaiso, but local 
architects and engineers have publicized 
recently the advantages of structural- 
steel frame and concrete construction. 

Erection of public buildings in Chile 
showed a marked increase during 1945 
from the preceding year, with practically 
no variation in the cost per square meter. 

A model village of 49 houses in a fine 
residential area of Concepcion was com- 
pleted early in 1946. This development, 
built by the Savings of Public and 
Journalist Employees is near the campus 
of the University of Concepcion. The 
two-story houses are of concrete and 
have six or seven rooms, in addition toa 
kitchen and maid's room. There should 
be little difficulty in finding suitable ten- 
ants for these new houses inasmuch as 
the Corporacion de Fomento is seeking 
appropriate dwellings for technical em- 
ployees of its steel mill 

The Caja de Seguro Obrero ‘Savings 
Bank for Public Workers) expects to con- 
tribute $645,161 toward the building of 
200 houses for coal miners in the Con- 
cepcion area. Additional funds will be 
supplied by the Caja de la Habitacion 
which will supervise the work 

Plans also have been made by the Con- 
struction Corporation of the Province of 
Concepcion to build a considerable num- 
ber of houses in Concepcion, Talca- 
huano, and other municipalities. Con- 
struction of still another 200 houses was 
Started in November 1945, by a brewery 
company of Concepcion for its employees. 

Work began in December 1945 on con- 
struction of a new theater in Concepcion. 
This $112,900 building will also provide 
space for offices and shops. Plans call 
for central heating and air-conditioning. 
If such plans materialize, this will be the 
first air-conditioned theater in that city. 

Plans have been made by the Corpo- 
ration of Aid and Reconstruction of Con- 
cepcion to construct several markets, 
Slaughterhouses, a hospital. and office 
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Italy’s Iron and Steel Output 
Shows Startling Drop 
From Prewar 


The output of iron ore in Italy 
during 1945 amounted to 49,256 
metric tons—only 5 percent of the 
production in 1939. Pig-iron pro- 
duction in 1945 totaled 65,838 met- 
ric tons and the steel output was 
420,635 tons, or 7.6 and 18.2 percent, 
respectively, of the amounts pro- 
duced in the year 1939. 

Much of the failure of the indus- 
try to make a more satisfactory 
come-back is the result of its in- 
ability to obtain coal, nearly all of 
which has to be imported. More- 
over, With probable coal imports 
during 1946 still well under those of 
prewar years, no immediate return 
to high production can be antici- 
pated. 























buildings for municipal officials in var- 
ious cities in the general area. 

The University. of Concepcion, pat- 
terned architecturally after the more 
modern universities in the United States, 
plans to construct a new building for its 
School of Medicine. The initial cost of 
the building has been estimated at $161,- 
290. The University receives its finan- 
cial support from the Concepcion Lottery. 


New RESERVOIR IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Construction of a reservoir on the St. 
Mary River in southern Alberta, Canada, 
was expected in March to begin soon. 
The completed reservoir will have a ca- 
pacity of 270,000 acre-feet and will bring 
94,000 acres of dry prairie under irriga- 
tion as an addition to the 120,000 acres 
already being irrigated by several small 
projects in the region. 

The dam will be the highest earth-fill 
structure of its kind in Canada. Requir- 
ing about 3 years to complete, it will be 
186 feet high, 2,600 feet long, and will 
provide a reservoir 17 miles long. Earlier 
estimates have placed the cost at about 
$4,000,000, according to the Dominion 


press, 


PLANS FOR DWELLINGs IN INDIA 


To help meet the overcrowded housing 
conditions and develop Greater Bombay, 
India, on planned lines, the Greater 
Bombay Postwar Development Commit- 
tee has formulated a comprehensive pro- 
gram to provide sanitary dwellings for 
1,200,000 people in that city over a 25- 
year period. Indications are that hous- 
ing facilities for 800,000 people will be 
provided in the suburbs and accommo- 
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dations for 400,000 in the city proper. 
The chairman of the Committee re- 
cently estimated that each one-room 
tenement housed seven people. 

A conference was held at New Delhi 
in March to find ways and means of en- 
couraging private-building activities in 
order to make up the housing deficiency 
caused by construction restrictions dur- 
ing the war years. The Industrial Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, which also met in 
New Delhi, recommended the setting up 
of national and regional housing boards 
to coordinate building schemes and reg- 
ulate the supply of building materials. 

The Government of India earlier this 
year announced a plan for training 
servicemen and ex-servicemen in the 
building and engineering trades. Under 
the plan, 30,000 men could be trained 
over a l-year period, each of whom 
would receive board, room, work clothes, 
and an allowance of 15 rupees monthly. 


PROSPECTS FOR IRAQ 


Prosperity in Iraq, combined with an 
acute housing shortage, is indicative of 
a prospective building boom as soon as 
scarce construction materials can be im- 
ported in sufficient quantities to resume 
building activity on a large scale. 

Several blocks of dwellings for workers 
were built in Baghdad during 1945. Ad- 
ditional dwellings are planned for that 
city and elsewhere when funds become 
available. However, owners of 1,500 
newly built houses in Baghdad were de- 
nied electricity and water because of 
power-plant limitations. The two utility 
companies involved were unable to ex- 
tend their facilities until two new power 
plants on order arrived from a foreign 
source. 

The Iraq Government intends to ini- 
tiate or continue work on several irriga- 
tion projects and has enlisted the serv- 
ices of a British irrigation expert who 
will survey the proposed installations 
and report findings to the Iraq Council 
of Ministers. 


PERMITS ISSUED IN New ZEALAND 


Building permits issued in the princi- 
pal cities in New Zealand during the first 
11 months of 1945 represented construc- 
tion valued at £NZ11,624,236, compared 
with £NZ9,113,614 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. The total was dis- 
tributed as follows, with comparable fig- 
ures for 1944 in parentheses: New dwell- 
ings, £NZ7,914,543 (£NZ6,091,944) ; other 
new buildings, £NZ1,646,879 (£NZ1,160,- 
159): and alterations and additions, 
£NZ2,062,814 (£NZ1,861,511). 

The number of permits issued for 
dwellings during the first 11 months of 
1945 totaled 5,671, compared with 4,723 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 
Most of the houses were built by the New 
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Zealand Government for rental purposes 
under a program started in 1937. An- 
nouncement wes made in March 1946 
that 20,000 houses had been completed 
under this program. However, private 
dwelling construction lagged during the 
1l1-month period of 1945, and no imme- 
diate improvement was in sight during 
the early months of 1946. The principal 
bottlenecks were shortages of building 
materials and labor and increased costs 
of construction. 


ACTIVITY IN MEXICO 


Building activity is continuing in sev- 
eral Mexican States. A new hospital is 
under construction at Los Mochis, Si- 
naloa, at an estimated cost of 1,000,000 
pesos. New school buildings are planned 
for Matamoros, Tamaulipas, at a total 
cost of 100,000 pesos, funds for which 
will be derived from an extra tax of 10 
percent on all business and industrial 
concerns in that city. 

Old buildings in Veracruz are being 
torn down to make way for modern offices 
and business enterprises. Three hotels 
and a new residential subdivision were 
reported nearly complete in April. Hous- 
ing in Veracruz still is at a premium, and 
the situation among low-income groups 
remains acute. 

Plans were under way in April for the 
construction of an irrigation project at 
Santiago Ixcuintla, Nayarit, which is ex- 
pected to irrigate 100,000 hectares (247,- 
100 acres). A new school building was 
completed recently in that city 


ACTIVE FROGRAM IN 1945, PANAMA 


During 1945, the Republic of Panama 
experienced the largest building boom 
in its history, activities including both 
public and private construction on an 
extensive scale. Private construction in- 
cluded an estimated 325 large private 
residences and 3 new theatres. 

Contracts were awarded for the con- 
struction of at least 50 schools at a total 
cost of $1,000,000. This represented part 
of a national program of building 400 
schools to cost a minimum of $3,000,000. 


TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION IN UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Housing facilities in Port Elizabeth and 
East London, Union of South Africa, are 
reported as extremely inadequate, while 
hotel accommodations are taxed to the 
limit. Despite Government, municipal, 
and private housing projects, this short- 
age is expected to continue for several 
years, and although two plants for the 
production of prefabricated houses are 
under construction, they probably will 
not be in operation before the latter part 
of 1946. 

Only 450 houses 
under construction 


were completed o1 
in Port Elizabeth 
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300-Re om Hotel Planned | 
for Guatemala City 


A group of local businessmen, | 
operating as the Compania Guate- 
| malteca de Hoteles y Tourismo, 
plan to erect a 300-room hotel on 
| a 10-acre site in the Aurora section 
| of Guatemala City, Guatemala. 
The project, which also calls for 
| the construction of tennis courts, a 
| swimming pool, and riding stables, 
| is expected to require an initial out- 

lay of $1.200,000, exclusive of the 

cost of the site. 

The proposed hotel is to be of 
earthquake-proof design, two sto- 
ries high, and built of reinforced 
concrete to conform to the Los 
Angeles city building code. 

Interested may 
contact directly with the 
pania Guatemalteca de Hoteles y 
Tourismo, at Concordi: 
No. 5, Guatemala, Guatemala 
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and its suburb of Walmer) durin 
compared with 1,373 in 1938 
building general 
during 1945 from that of 1944, the value 


of approved and completed construction 


activity in increased 


including additions and altera- 
$7,019,080 during 1945 
compared with $4,096,094 during 1944 
Plans have been made to build a dam 
123 feet high, on the Buffalo River near 
East London 
the water supply of the city and provide 


projects 
¢ 
t 


totaling 


10Ns, 


This project will improve 


a reserve of water during droughts. The 


estimated cost, including houses for em- 
ployees at the dam, is £405,000 
Construction of a tire factory spon- 


sored by a United States firm was 
last October at Uitenhage The 
building will be 900 feet long 


have a total area of 250.000 square feet 


started 
main 


and will 


Although practically the entire building 
will have a single story, parts of it will 


lave two or three stories Cost of the 


structure will be about £300.000 


ALLEVIATING HOUSING SHORTAGE, TURKEY 
Housing shortages in Turkish cities be- 
came increasingly acute during 1945, par- 


ticularly in Ankara, Istanbul, and Izmi! 


An indication of the limited number ol 
building projects undertaken is revealed 
in the construction licenses granted in 


During the first 9 months of 
permits totaled 160 fol 
24 for apartment houses 
for other 


Istanbul 
the past yeal 
houses, and 94 
It is reported un- 
likely that more than 50 percent of the 


buildings whose construction was initi- 


buildings 


ated were completed 
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Electrical 
Equipment 
OUTPUT OF CANADIAN ELECTRIC STATIOns 


Output of central electric stations in 
Canada in 1945 totaled 40,108,997 Kilo. 
watt-hours, of which 39,161,567 kilowatt. 
hours were hydraulic and 947,369 were 
thermal 


RADIO SERVICE IN WINNIPEG. Canapa 


Possible construction next fal] in 
Winnipeg, Canada, of a 250-watt fre. 
quency-modulation station has been an- 
nounced by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp 

Radio service in Winnipeg already has 
been increased by the opening of a new 
Station, with transmitter and steel an. 
tennas, situated in suburban St. Boni- 


face 
POWER CONSUMPTION IN SHANGHAI, Cura 


Power consumption of the Shanghai 


area, Which was 


estimated before the 
outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities ip 
July 1937 to be approximately 76,000,009 
kilowatt-hours a month, fluctuated from 
7.240.000 kilowatt-hours in 
1937 to 48.894.000 kilowatt-hours jn 
November 1941 Consumption totaled 
20,729,000 kilowatt-hours in Novembe; 
1945 

With all restrictions on the use of 
power removed in January 1946, the out- 
put in that month amounted to 32,119,000 


kilowatt-hours 


November 


F'LATIRONS 


Electric flatirons of domestic manu- 
facture were recently placed on the mar- 
; Output of the two plants 
now reached 2,000 
per month; one turns out 1,500 

Thus far, production has been limited 
to 5-pound, nonautomatic irons, Sev- 


made The 


making the irons ha 


ipper part oi 


O typ tamped by hydraulic press 
om 20- to 22-gage black iron sheets 
the other is cast in bronze Both have 
onin rfaces cast from locally pro- 
ired scrap iron and handles of native 
vood Resistances, sockets, and electri 
cords are imported 


The manufacture of irons was under- 


from the 


: ; 
Imports 


United States fell off during the war and 
finally stopped altogether in 1944. No 
erious competition to well-known makes 
of United States origi expected. The 
locally made iron has no finger rest— 


feature—and 
nickel-plated it may not stand up 
Until the price 
chedule of nena irons made in 
the United States has been determined, 
Cuban product 


considered an important 


being 


well in Cuba’s climate 


itomatk 


no comparison with the 
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can be made. The price of domestic 
irons bought on the installment plan is 
considerably higher than that of prewar 
stock imported from the United States. 


MEETING INCREASED DEMAND FOR 
Evectricity, U.S.S.R. 


With industrial development antici- 
pated in the Soviet Union during the next 
5 years dependent to a great extent on 
availability of electric power, provision is 
made for extensive construction of 
thermal and hydroelectric plants, the 
Soviet press reports. New construction 
is limited, however, by the available sup- 
plies of metal, building materials, ma- 
chinery, fuel, and labor. 

An attempt is therefore being made to 
meet the increased demand for electric 
power by a more efficient and economical 
use of available facilities. It is estimated 
that conversion of machinery from the 
pressure of 29 atmospheres (425 pounds) 
at 400° C. (750° F.) to 90 atmospheres 
(1.300 pounds) at 480° C. (800° F.) 
would result in a 12 to 14 percent saving 
in fuel. This would necessitate the 
replacement of existing machinery. 
Work is being done on the design of 
equipment to operate with higher pres- 
sure and temperature. 

The only Soviet-built boilers suitable 
for operation at high pressure are the 
Ramzin direct-flow boilers, a number of 
which have been built for the power- 
producing industries. A new _ experi- 
mental model of the direct-flow boiler 
operating under 300 atmospheric pres- 
sure (4,400 pounds?) at 600° C. (1,100° F.) 
will be completed by summer. A 50,000- 
kilowatt experimental plant for the 
direct-flow boiler, operating on 250 at- 
mospheric pressure, is expected to show 
39 percent of thermic efficiency. 

Improved features of the direct-flow 
boilers, designed by the Electric Power 
Institute, include a pneumatic mill 
(simple in construction and requiring less 
metal than the present ball mills) for 
pulverizing the coal, a firebox with a 
complete liquid slag-catching device, and 
special fire- and pressure-resisting alloys 
for the boilers. 


POWER PLANTS IN U.S.S.R 


Among the hydroelectric projects in 
progress in the U.S. S.R. are the Khrami 
River G. E. S. (Government Electric 
Station) in Gruzia, the Rybinsk G. E. S. 
near Moscow, and the Mingechaur G. 
E. S. in Azerbaidzhan. Preparatory 
work has begun on the powerful Molotov 
plant on the Kama River in the Urals. 

In the war years 1941-45 a number of 
large power plants were erected in the 
eastern European regions of the Soviet 
Union, in the Urals, and in Siberia. Re- 
construction of power plants destroyed in 
enemy-occupied areas was begun as 
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early as 1942, and by 1945 many of these 
plants, including Zuevka and Stalino- 
gorsk, were in operation. 

The first big step in the intensive elec- 
trification of the country was the 
“Goelro” 15-year plan, dating back to 
1920. 


EXTENSION OF TELEPHONE SERVICE, 
U.S. 8S. R. 


Installations of 25,000 kilometers of 
new telephone lines in Soviet Russia dur- 
ing 1945, reported by the Soviet press, 
took 87,770 kilometers of wire. 

Telephone service was extended in 
1945 to 7,352 new villages and 1,107 ma- 
chine-tractor stations; nearly all of these 
installations were in areas that had been 
occupied by the Germans during the war. 

Plans for 1946 include 44,000 kilom- 
eters of new telephone lines which will 
take 115,000 kilometers of wire. The 
goal is to have telephone service for all 
of the machine-tractor stations and 80 
percent of the Soviet villages by the end 
of the year. 


MANUFACTURE OF COMBINATION WASHER, 
U. K. 


The manufacture in England of a well- 
known United States make of combina- 
tion electric machine for washing clothes 
and dishes has been announced. The 
washers will be made in Bristol by an 
aircraft company under contract by the 
British subsidiary of the United States 
producer. The first bulk deliveries, un- 
derstood to be destined primarily for the 
British market, will begin in June, ac- 
cording to local reports. By the end of 
the year, output is expected to reach 900 
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| Babassti-Cracking Machine 


Tested in Brazil 


Scientists and growers are ob- 
serving with interest a series of 
experiments that are being carried 
on in the State of Maranhao, Brazil, 
with a.new machine for cracking 
babassu nuts, says the USDA's mag- 
azine Agriculture in the Americas. 

The machine is reported to have 
given satisfaction in a trial involv- 
ing the cracking of 3,000 pounds of 
nuts, which yielded 221 pounds of 
kernels, 113 pounds of husks, and 
120 pounds of meal. 

| NoTeE.—-Hitherto, hand cracking has 
been the prevailing method in the 
babassu-nut industry. Readers are re- 
ferred to the illustrated feature article 
in last week's FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, “Brazilian Vegetable Oils 
Form Source of Big Trade’’—especially 
the picture on p. 15, “Brazilians crack- 
ing babassu nuts.”’} 
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a month. Further increases are antic- 
ipated during the early part of 1947. 


SMALL GENERATORS MANUFACTURED BY 
AIRCRAFT PLANT, U.S.S. R. 


Small wind-powered generators being 
made by an aircraft plant in the U. S. 
S. R. are set in motion by automatically 
regulated double blades that require a 
wind of only 10 miles per hour, the Soviet 
press reports. It is claimed that the 
generators can supply 150 watts for light- 
ing purposes or charge a 6-volt battery. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


PRODUCTION OF CASSAVA STARCH FOR 
Export, ST. VINCENT, B. W. I. 


St. Vincent is the only one of the 
Windward Islands (B. W. I.) which pro- 
duces cassava starch in sufficient quan- 
tities for export. During the war when 
wheat flour was unavailable cassava 
starch was widely used in St. Vincent 
and Grenada for bread making. Inas- 
much as planting can be done at any 
time and the products can be processed 
and ready for marketing soon after it is 
harvested, the volume of production can 
easily be changed. 

St. Vincent normally produces about 
25 tons of cassava starch each month, 
which is exported principally to Trinidad. 
This is not the ‘“‘mesa”’ type but a flour- 
like starch used principally for laundry 
purposes. It is believed that Trinidad 
and other markets do not absorb all the 
cassava starch produced in St. Vincent, 
and it is possible that about 50 tons per 
month could be made available in about 
6 to 8 months’ time. If the colony could 
be offered an assured market, planters 
night possible supply up to 100 tons of 
starch each month. 

Cassava starch is usually packed in 
bags containing from 200 to 240 pounds. 
The price was reported in April to have 
ranged from about $6 to $6.50 (British 
West Indian currency) per 100 pounds 
f. o. b. Kingstown, St. Vincent, during 
the six previous months. 


LOWER PRODUCTION OF YUCCA, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


An estimated 119.784 short tons of 
yucca starch (tapioca flour) were pro- 
duced in the Dominican Republic in 
1945, according to the Dominican De- 
partment of Agriculture. Private esti- 
mates of commercial production were 
much lower than that figure. Because 
of increased cultivation of other crops, 
primarily corn and tobacco, there was 
less yucca planted, and production was 
curtailed to such an extent that the 
starch factory was unable to obtain suffi- 
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cient yucca for grinding. Prices and the 
drought in 1944 also had an adverse effect 
on the 1945 production of yucca. 

During the first half of 1945 the starch 
factory ground 15,463 short tons of yucca 
and manufactured 3,627 short tons of 
tapioca starch. The factory was not in 
operation from July until November, but 
it then resumed operations, ground 2,900 
short tons of yucca, and produced 606 
short tons of tapioca starch. During 
1945 exports of tapioca starch totaled 
16,428 short tons, with a declared value of 
$839,412. Small quantities of yucca 
were exported to the neighboring islands. 


Cacao and Coffee 
ECUADORAN CACAO CROP AND EXPORT 


Ecuador’s 1945 cacao crop was the 
most abundant in recent years. It 
amounted to 395,447 quintals (of 101.04 
pounds each); a gain of 34 percent from 
the 294516 quintals produced in 1944. 
(Crop figures are based on deliveries of 
cacao to Guayaquil from plantations, 
rather than on actual production.) 
Cacao producers and exporters look for- 
ward to another good crop in 1946. 

Cacao exports of 16,694,900 kilograms 
(1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds) in 1945 were 
22 percent higher than the 13,554,324 
kilograms shipped in 1944, according to 
official statistics. The percentage taken 
by the United States fell from an aver- 
age of 85 percent during 1943 and 1944 
to 70 percent during 1945. 

During 1945 Ecuador increased its 
cacao exports to Colombia, Sweden, Mex- 
ico, and Cuba. Exports to Colombia in- 
creased from 567,490 kilograms in 1944 
to 3,273,016 kilograms in 1945. 


EXPORTS OF COFFEE, GUATEMALA 


Shipments of coffee from Guatemala 
in the first 6 months of the 1945-46 cof- 
fee crop year (October 1 through March 
31) increased 32.7 percent to 409,576 bags 
(60 kilograms each) from the 308,706 
bags shipped in the like period of the 
1944-45 crop year. 

Exports of coffee from Guatemala dur- 
ing February 1946, the fifth month of 
the 1945-46 crop year, totaled 97,619 bags, 
as compared with 103,754 bags in Feb- 
ruary 1945. In March 1946, coffee ex- 
ports amounted to 170,974 bags, as 
against 107,185 bags in the correspond- 
ing month of 1945. 


Dairy Products 
CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Canadian milk production passed iis 
peak in 1945 and is expected to show a 
downward trend in 1946 as a result of 
feed shortages, scarcity of farm labor, 
and more attractive alternative agricul- 
tural opportunities. Fluid-milk con- 
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sumption, on the other hand, continued 
upward in 1945 and up to March 1946 
showed no signs of falling off. No 
change is expected without a sharp drop 
in consumer purchasing power or an 
alteration in the price and subsidy struc- 
ture. 

Declining production and increasing 
consumption of fluid milk inevitably re- 


quire production of other dairy products 


to be reduced. In 1945 this reduction 
was concentrated on butter, but with 
production of butter down to minimum 
levels, the manufacture of cheese, evap- 


orated milk, and other miscellaneous 


products probably will decline. 

Canada’s 1945 butter output was the 
lowest in many years. At 346,844,000 
pounds, it was approximately 25,000,000 
pounds less than the 1939 production and 
about 34,000,000 pounds below 1941 
Most of the loss occurred in farm-made 
butter, churning of which decreased 49 
percent since 1939. Creamery-butter 
production, which now accounts for 85 
percent of the total, increased until 1943, 
but has been declining since then. 

Total milk production reached 17,619,- 
000,009 pounds in 1945, marking a de- 
cline of 3,000,000 pounds from 1944, but 
otherwise representing the highest level 
achieved in Canada and an increase of 
9 percent from the 16,160,000,000 pounds 
produced in 1939. 

Stimulated by favorable prices and a 
guaranteed export market for all that is 
produced over minimum domestic re- 
quirements, cheese factories have in- 
creased production in the past 7 years by 
48 percent. A production of 186,233,000 
pounds in 1945 marked Canada’s zenith 
in cheese output. Although there have 
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been large percentage increases in the 
manufacture of a number of concen. 
trated milk products during the Dast 
few years, the less spectacular (70 per. 
cent) increase in evaporation of Whole 
milk has been of most significance be. 
cause of its large volume. It rose from 
more than 116,000,000 pounds in 1939 to 
about 198,000,000 pounds during the las 
year. 

Butter manufacture continues to Oce 
cupy first place as the largest consumer 
of the total milk production. However 
in 1945 its utilization declined to 46.1 
percent of all milk produced from 53.8 
percent in 1939. Fluid-milk consump. 
tion retains second place, rising to 37 
percent of production last year from 345 
during the preceding years 
Cheese increased its share of total utijj. 
zation by 3 percent during the war. but 
in 1945 it accounted for only 11.8 percen; 
of the total. Concentrated milk prog. 
ucts, ice cream, and other miscellaneoys 
items now utilize 5.1 percent of milk pro. 
duction, a gain over the 2.9 percent useg 
in 1939. 

Exports of Canadian dairy products jp 
1945 amounted to the equivalent of 
1,884,000,000 pounds of milk, or 10.7 per. 
cent of total milk production. The 
greater part of the exports went to the 


seven 


United Kingdom, but minor quantities 
moved to Newfoundland, the British West 
Indies, and other nearby areas. Since 
1940, between 82 and 89 percent of the 
exports have been cheddar cheese 
OUTPUT IN CUBA 

Cuba experienced a further decline in 
milk production in 1945, thus continu- 
ing the downward trend which began 
production of 1941 
The supply was manifestly less than in 
1944, primarily because of the poor con- 
dition of 
drought 
butter were 


} 


cheese 


after the record 


pastures after the severe 
fresh milk and 
particularly, but 
production may actually have 
increased 

Cuba’s 1945 production of milk for 
commercial estimated at 
about 900,000,000 pound or 30 to 40 
percent below the record year of 1941 

Manufacture of butter, which aver- 
aged no more than 115,000 pounds a 
month during the first 6 months of 1945 
recovered during the second half of the 


Supplie of 


reduced 


purpose 1S 


year. It is probable, however, that total 
annual output was only about 2,000,000 
pounds, 


Of the three milk condenseries, only 
two were in operation during 1945, with 
a total production of 575,362 cases of 
condensed and evaporated milk, com- 
pared with 705,257 cases in 1944 and 
1,282,621 in the peak year of 1941. 

The two ordinarily largest butter pro- 
ducers switched to the manufacture of 
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whe vela ed new methods of fish control the restoration of a fishing combine, COMES SERNESS SEED RENORY Sree Che SOR 
nu ak Walon ins induates enlee caren shore installations, and a shipbuilding States, during eight recent years were 
egan rs seb ’ dock. as follows: 
194], problems, ay ; ; F 
; tis g ‘ks are bei erected in Azov, 2 ’ 
an in Scientific experiments in the trans- — noe nt ~ weeds 4 Kher Imports of Dried Prunes into the Union 
-con- planting of fish from one sea to another Kerch, Mariupo Prints n 0, om fs er- of Séuth Africa 
evere were made. In 1935 gray mullet was son. .Airplanes, “blimps,” divers, and Pounds 
and transplanted from the Black Sea to the even a submarine are being placed at the 190906 ....-.<.c:s-.... 266908 
ic ¥6 re “ive ay disposal of the fishing industry. Electro- i nsscca — ee 
_ but Caspian Sea, where it thrives today. ti inne ecient wlth ite eel de: tine SER TEE A 528, 745 
have A lack of sea animal life that provides ones ee cep nates yee 1939 <icasieiie 482, 299 
food for fish was noted in the Caspian Barents Sea for locating and following 1040. .............-.  Wereee 
e for some years ago. Several species of worms the fish. 1941 __.-.___-_._..-- 3, 226, 985 
aa and mollusks which were transplanted The Institute has also been conduct- 1942 ~-------.------- 305, 273 
of Pp | from the Azov Sea to the Caspian in ing research in the field of canning. saicshenen eeecetce ace 
1941 1939-40 now provide food for such valu- During the war it produced a formula for During the 6-year period 1938-43 the 
wes able species as the sturgeon. fish concentrates, which was used exten- Union of South Africa exported an an- 
vy New fishing areas have been opened __ Sively by the Red Army. nual average of 244,781 pounds of prunes. 
iGs ? oe ' . i 
1945 up. The catch of sprats in the northern The Institute has also developed a These were sent to other parts of Africa 
f the Caspian is now six or seven times as large method for obtaining vitaminized oil and to India. 
total as that in prewar years. Bonito fishing from the viscera and other fish waste to On June 1, 1945, the South African 
0.000 in the Black Sea and “saida” (pollock) replace the cod-liver-oil production Government published an order provid- 
' in the northern waters have also been which was curtailed by war operations in ing that from that date no packer could 
only developed. the Barents Sea. sell or otherwise dispose of any prunes 
with The Soviet Institute of Fisheries and under his control except with a permit 
»s of Oceanography is expanding its branches Fruits and Nuts from the Dried Fruit Board in each case. 
cami and increasing its activities. Develop- , > Ex ‘ This regulation was intended to effect an 
and ments of fishing port facilities, canneries, BRAZIL-NUT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS equitable distribution of the limited crop. 
| and refrigerating facilities are taking About 22,500 metric tons of Brazil nuts Fortunately, the crop was larger than 
pro- place in the Far East, Sakhalin, and the are expected to be gathered in the Ama- expected and supplies were sufficient for 


a" Kurile Islands. Work is being done on zon Valley of Brazil in 1946, according to normal needs. 
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| Italy’s Paper Industry, Facing Obstacles, Is Slow To | 
| “Get Going” 

| 


important. 


| 

| practically nil. 
to the Balkans and Egypt. 
} 

| 

| 


normal output. 
lt 


At the time of the liberation of northern Italy, the paper industry was 

practically idle by reason of the lack of raw materials. 
| and other raw materials which were formerly imported from Sweden, Austria, 
| Germany, Switzerland, and Canada were depleted. 
| 450,000 tons in prewar years to 112,000 tons in 1944-45 
In the fall of 1945 agreements were reached with Sweden whereby chat 
country was to send to Italy, through compensation byproducts available in 
Italy or through clearing, 15,000 tons of wood pulp. 
tons were to be shipped during the first 6 months of 1946 
Italy’s equipment for paper production, consisting mostly of machinery 
imported from Germany, was left practically intact by the war 
has 387 paper manufacturers, 10 of which in northern Italy are rather 
They employ about 40,000 workers. 
ducers comprise small family groups working on an artisan basis. 

Italian paper production normally amounts to approximately 450,000 tons 
a year, of which 50 percent is wrapping paper, 15 percent printing paper, 
and 35 percent white and colored paper. 

There are no paper reserves now available in Italy. 
averaging 400 tons, is immediately absorbed by domestic consumption. 
have increased 30 times over those of 1940. 
About 5 percent of a special cigarette paper is exported to 


Producers do not expect that production for 1946 will be greatly increased, 
although it is hoped that allotments of raw materials will be on a larger scale 
than in 1945, so that it may be possible to obtain at least 25 or 30 percent of 


Stocks of wood pulp 


Production fell from 


Of that amount, 3.000 


The country 


The majority of the pro- 


Daily production, 
Prices 
Paper imports into Italy are now 














ALMOND PRODUCTION, FRENCH Morocco 


Maximum estimates for French Mo- 
rocco’s 1945-46 sweet-almond production 
are 3,000 metric tons, shelled. About 
2,400 tons were in stock in March, but the 
ban on exports of the nuts had not yet 
been lifted. 

The 1945-46 production of bitter al- 
monds is estimated at a maximum of 
about 1,500 tons, shelled. As only about 
100 tons of unshelled bitter almonds 
were exported during 1945, about 900 
tons were believed to be available for 
export in March. 


Grains and Products 
CUBAN CORN SITUATION 


Cuban production of corn in 1945 is 
unofficially estimated at 292,000,000 
pounds (5,200,000 bushels), or about 83 
percent of the approximately normal 
1944 output of 350,000,000 pounds. 

This sharply reduced 1945 output of 
corn was attributable to the severe 
drought and lack of seed. The main 
summer crop probably amounted to not 
more than 175,000,000 pounds, or three- 
fifths of the total. The winter crop was 
larger than usual, but was not sufficient 
to bring the year’s production up to 
average. 

For the second time in a decade Cuba 
in 1945 was a net importer of corn, 


although the country ordinarily is about 
self-sufficient. Imports in that year 
amounted to 7,290,705 kilograms ‘16,073,- 
234 pounds’ and were the largest in at 
least 15 years, according to preliminary 
figures compiled from ships’ manifests. 

More than two-thirds of the imports 
(4.772.976 kilograms) were supplied by 
the Dominican Republic, 2,313,535 kilo- 
grams by the United States, and small 
quantities by Jamaica (142,493 kilo- 
grams), and Puerto Rico (61,701 kilo- 
grams). 

These imports were the direct result of 
the drought which lasted until June 20 
When a shortage of corn and meal be- 
came imminent, the Government on July 
10 waived the import duty on 300,000 
quintals (30,429,000 pounds) of corn if 
imported by November 15. This decree 
was subsequently amended to increase to 
600,000 quintals the amount of corn in- 
volved and to extend to December 31, 
1945, the period in which it could be im- 
ported duty-free. 

In addition to the large entries of grain 
in 1945, at least 140,505 kilograms of corn 
meal were imported, all from the United 
States. The waiver of duties did not ex- 
tend to meal. 

Consumption of corn in 1945 was about 
equal to production plus imports (303,- 
000,000 pounds) and was at least 13 per- 
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cent below the 
pounds). 

Stocks of corn in 1945 undoubtedly fey 
to a dangerously low level, however, ba 
cause the drought resulted in the neay 
failure of the year’s main summer crop, 


normal (350,000,009 


Since last fall stocks have increaseg to 
approximately normal for this season of 
the year. This increase was made pos. 
sible by the large winter crop, and toa 
lesser extent by imports since September 
1945. Stocks in April 1946 are believeg 
to have consisted entirely of domestically 
grown corn. 

Supplies probably will be sufficient to 
tide the country over until harvesting of 
the summer crop in August and Septem. 
ber. Some 300,000 quintals (30,500,099 
pounds) are believed to be stored in 
Oriente Province alone, where growers 
are holding supplies for higher prices. 

Since the harvesting of the above. 
average winter crop in December and 
January, the corn situation has returned 
to about normal. Growers are planning 
on an average summer crop. Plenty of 
seed is available and the Government. 
as usual, is distributing it to growers free 
of charge. Stocks of corn probably will 
suffice to meet requirements during the 
year, without the necessity of large im- 
ports. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS, GREECE 


Grain produced in Greece in 1945 was 
about 45 percent of the prewar output 
and was grown on about 75 percent of the 
1935-38 acreage. Low yields were the 
result of insufficient draft power and seed 
grains, and unfavorable growing condi- 
tions 

The accompanying table shows a 
break-down of acreage and production of 
feed grains by crops in 1945 as compared 
with the average for 1935-38. 
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After deducting seed, feed, and waste 
from the 1945 grain output, about 339,000 
metric tons were available for human 
consumption. This amount plus imports 
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by UNRRA of 584,000 metric tons totaled 
923,000 metric tons of grain available 
during 1945. - 

Total consumption of grain in 1945 was 
approximately 752,000 metric tons or 
about 80 percent of the 1935-38 average 
consumption. Normal! per capita con- 
sumption of food in Greece is well below 
the general European average and barely 
above subsistence levels. 

There were no exports of grains or 
feeds in 1945. Importations include 
stocks received by UNRRA in its relief 
and rehabilitation program, amounting 
to 584,000 metric tons, During January 
1946, an additional amount of 54,000 tons 
was received or a total of 638,090 metric 
tons to February 1, 1946. Other impor- 
tations of grain included 5,000 metric 
tons of seed oats, 4,000 metric tons of 
seed corn, and 1,000 metric tons of seed 
barley. 

Stocks of grain on hand at the begin- 
ning of 1946 comprised the remainder 
from the 1945 production and unissued 
holdings in UNRRA warehouses as of 
January 1, 1946. It has been estimated 
that about 55,000 metric tons of feed 
grains are still in the hands of the pro- 
ducers. This amount, together with the 
116.000 metric tons of UNRRA carry- 
over, constituted stocks on hand January 
1, 1946. 

The 1946 acreage of grains May ap- 
proximate 80 to 85 percent of the 1935-38 
average. 


Meats and Products 


SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Exports of cattle from Mexico in 1945 
totaled 411,273 head, a gain of 41 percent 
from the 1944 exports of 290,823 head. 
Practically all shipments were to the 
United States, and the principal ports of 
exit were Ciudad Jaurez and Nogales. 
Exports of other classes of livestock in 
1945 were insignificant. Sheep totaled 
1999 and hogs none, as against 2,081 
sheep and 305 hogs in 1944. 

In the first 2 months of 1946 exports of 
cattle from Mexico totaled 103,207 head. 

Much interest was shown in the impor- 
tation of breeding cattle, principally 
dairy cattle, during 1945. Such imports 
amounted to 17,793 head as compared 
with 14,415 in 1944. This interest is con- 
tinuing into 1946. Although imports of 
sheep, hogs, and goats are principally for 
slaughter, some interest has also been 
displayed by Mexican breeedrs for breed- 
ing stock of these classes of livestock. 
Imports in January dropped to 2,273 
from 11,734 in December 1945, and Feb- 
ruary imports were small (223). 

During 1945 about 40 metric tons of 
fresh meat and no processed meats were 
exported from Mexico, and only 1,006 
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metric tons of meats of all classes were 
imported. 

Mexico does not produce sufficient 
animal fats to supply its domestic needs. 
Official data for 1944 show imports of 
32,353 metric tons of lard and for 1945 
only 20,843 metric tons. Mexico’s basic 
needs for fats and oils above domestic 
production during 1946 have been esti- 
mated to be about 37,500 metric tons, of 
which 30,000 metric tons necessarily will 
be lard or other edible fats. 

The projected modern packing plant 
at Hermosillo, in the State of Sonora, 
will be of special value during severe 
droughts, inasmuch as surplus cattle can 
be marketed and slaughtered instead of 
being totally lost by starvation. The 
plant is being financed by a special tax 
on each head of cattle in the State. 

The outlook for the cattle industry in 
1946 in the northwestern States of Mex- 
ico bordering the United States is poor. 
Depleted pastures and the continuing 
drought in some areas have caused, and 
are likely to bring about further, heavy 
losses of livestock. The north-central 
area of Durango and Torreon is also dry 
and prospects are poor. Conditions 
nearer Mexico City are better. 

The outlook is for decreased supplies of 
pork until late in the year. 


MEAT PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
CONTRACTS, NEw ZEALAND 


Production of all types of meat in New 
Zealand in the 12 months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, amounted to 539,000 tons, 
carcass-weight equivalent, the highest 
ever recorded. About 165,000 tons was 
consumed domestically and the remain- 
der exported. 
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Meat rationing instituted in March 
1944 at the rate of 1s. 9d. worth per per- 
son per week was reduced to ls. 6d. on 
June 11, 1945. Rationing does not apply 
to edible offals, ham, bacon, or canned 
meats. On the basis of the total con- 
sumption in the 1944-45 period, average 
consumption per capita was more than 
210 pounds, carcass weight. The ration 
level was considered locally as rather se- 
vere, domestic consumption having 
reached 200,000 tons (280 pounds per 
capita) in the 1942-43 season. 

Estimates of meat production for the 
1945-46 season were 525,000 tons, of 
which 174,000 tons was expected to be 
consumed nationally, 2,000 tons was to 
go to New Zealand services, and 349,000 
tons was to be available for export. 

The entire exportable supplies of beef, 
veal, lamb, and mutton, and edible offals 
are contracted to the United Kingdom 
until September 30, 1948. Pork is covered 
in total through September 1946, when 
the United Kingdom will notify New Zea- 
land as to the quantity which will be 
taken. Notification has already been re- 
ceived that the total available will be 
taken through September 1947. All 
prices are subject to review in October 
1946. 


Poultry and Products 


POULTRY AND EGG PRODUCTION, NEw 
ZEALAND 


There were about 180,000 flocks of 
poultry during 1945 in New Zealand, only 
19,000 of which had 25 or more birds. 
Flocks having less than 25 birds pro- 
duced 47 percent of the eggs. 

There was no commercial poultry- 
meat production, as such, prior to the 
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preceding year. 





| World’s 1945 Peanut Crop Shows 6 Percent Reduction 


World peanut production in 1945, the crop now being marketed and proc- 
essed, is estimated at 19,081,000,000 pounds, according to the Department of 
Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. This represents a 
| reduction of 6 percent from the 1944 output and of 8 percent from the record 
| 1943 crop, but it is 6 percent larger than the 1930-39 average of 17,957,000,000 


The reduction from the 1944 crop is attributed mainly to a crop of only 
6,973,000,000 pounds in India, the world’s largest producer, because of adverse 
weather conditions. This was 19 percent less than that harvested in the 


Production in African countries during the year amounted to 2,487,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 37 percent over the 1944 crop. North American pro- 
duction, principally in the United States, Mexico, Cuba, and the Dominican 
Republic, amounted to 2,254,000,000 pounds, a reduction of 1 percent com- 
pared with that of the preceding year. South American production was 
placed at 440,000,000 pounds, a reduction of 20 percent compared with the 
1944 crop. The European crop is estimated at 84,000,000 pounds, an increase 
of 4 percent compared with the 1944 crop. 

It is still too early for an estimate of world production during 1946. 
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establishment of a poultry farm by the 
Government to supply poultry meat to 
the United States Joint Purchasing 
Board. Poultry numbers declined dur- 
ing the war as a result of a lack of feed 
grains, 

Eggs were in short supply except for 
about 3 months of teh year—September, 
October, and November—and although 
they were not rationed, they were dis- 
tributed by the Internal Marketing Di- 
vision on the basis of butter-ration reg- 
istrations, the number per week varying 
with supplies. 

With the cessation of the United States 
Joint Purchasing Board’s purchasing 
eggs theer was some hope that the short- 
age might be alleviated, but indications 
were that it would extend into 1946. 
Annual per capita egg consumption is 
estimated at about 150. 


Sugars and Products 


ARGENTINE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Argentina produced 449,147 metric tons 
of sugar in 1945 from 246,887 hectares 
planted with sugarcane. During 1944 
some 459,000 tons were produced from 
226,111 hectares. Last year’s percentage 
yield of sugar averaged only 6.93 because 
of frost damage and labor difficulties that 
resulted in cane being left too long in the 
fields. Argentina’s peak year was 1940, 
when 540,631 tons of sugar were produced. 

Active mills numbered 39 in 1945, with 
daily capacity ranging from 700 to 9,000 
tons of cane. The total daily capacity of 
the industry is between 75,000 and 80,000 
tons of cane. Ten mills are modern; the 
others need renovation. They take care 
of their fuel requirements largely with 
bagasse. 

Since 1920 the amount of cane milled 
annually has more than doubled. In 1945 
approximately 6,478,000 metric tons of 
cane were ground for sugar production, 
compared with but 5,445,000 tons in 1944. 

About 7,500 mill workers are employed, 
and about 186,000 workers plant, culti- 
vate, and harvest the sugarcane crop. 
The mills pay the cane growers half the 
returns received from sugar production 
in accordance with an agreement reached 
in 1928. 

Three of the mills are English-owned, 
4 are operated by Belgian capital, one by 
Swiss capital, and the other 31 are Argen- 
tine. At present, 22 of the companies 
operating sugar mills are financed by 
consignees to whom the milled sugar goes 
and the rest utilize banks and private 
sources of capital. 

In normal years Argentina’s sugar ex- 
ports exceed imports. In 1944 and 1945, 
however, the balance was_ reversed, 
largely because of transportation diffi- 
culties. Imports of sugar in 1945 totaled 
36,972 tons and exports 3,000 tons. In 
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1944 sugar imports were up to 74,700 tons 
and exports declined to only 117 tons. 
The 500,000 tons of sugar consumed in 
Argentina in 1945 means that the average 
annual per capita consumption was 
about 35.2 kilograms. Industrial re- 
quirements for the country are almost 
65,000 tons annually. 

It is estimated that for each ton of 
cane milled the average production of 
molasses is 35 kilograms, which amounted 
to 226,730 metric tons in 1945. 

Apart from labor considerations, the 
Argentine sugar industry seems to be 
favorably situated. Mills which have 
sorely needed new equipment should be 
able to modernize without undue delay, 
and with increasing availability of trucks 
and railroad equipment, recent sugar 
transportation difficulties should be 
eliminated. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


The Swedish Royal Ministry of Food 
Supply indicates that Sweden produced 
270,000 metric tons of refined sugar from 
the 1945 beet crop, or about 6,000 tons 
less than in 1944. Last year, however, 
only 2,624 tons of sugar were imported, 
compared with 14,596 tons imported in 
1944. 

Stocks of sugar on October 1, 1945, 
totaled 40,000 metric tons, the lowest 
figure on that date in recent years. 
Consumption of 253,842 tons in 1945 was 
above the two preceding years. Con- 
sumption of sirup was the highest in 5 
years—21,354 tons. 

In the following table, consumption, 
production, and imports of sugar dur- 





ing 1945 are compared with former 
years: 
Swedish Sugar Statistics 
[ Mfetri , 

Sugar q, 2 St 4 Siruy 
Yea prod eae 8 n sump 

* ’ I 

4 263, 782 1s $2, 102 7, 36 
2 253, 938 757 264, 8Y7 2,71 
1943 228, OO l 637 248, 5 1 4 
+44 276, 275 14, Sve 248, Se Pat] 
45 270, 000 2, 624 253, B42 2 ‘ 





Costa Rica’s GRANULATED-SUGAR PRO- 
DUCTION 


Costa Rica’s Sugar Cane Defense 
Board predicts that the 1945-46 white- 
sugar yield will be around 100,000 quin- 
tals (1 quintal—101.43 pounds), although 
the country has a demand for more than 
300,000 quintals. 

Sugarcane growing and processing has 
been Costa Rica’s second most important 
industry, but sugar production has de- 
clined sharply in the past 2 seasons. 
Many persons formerly engaged in grow- 
ing sugarcane have found it more ad- 
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vantageous to enter other ACtiVities 
Several of the largest and best mills with 
surrounding plantations were Axis Prop. 
erty, so their full or continuous Operation 
was not always maintained. The result 
is shown in the following table by a 
comparison of the 1944-45 Sranulated. 
sugar production with production figures 
of preceding years: 


Costa Rica’s Granulated-Sugar Production 

Crop year (Nov. 1 to Oct. 31) ; 
1940-41 ‘7 
1941-42 348, 486 
1942-43 321. 863 
1943-44 318, 026 
1944-45 168, 009 


Not all of the sugarcane grown 20es 
to the larger mills for grinding anq re. 
fining into white sugar. Perhaps an 
equal amount, on the average, goes to 
small grinding mills called “trapiches” 
where the juice is converted into crude 
brown sugar, or “dulce.” Dulce is con. 
sumed as sugar by some sections of the 
population or is used as raw material for 
beverage alcohol. As a rule in norma] 
times, farmers near the large mills se}] 
their cane there, but those beyond the 
range of easy transportation patronize 
the trapiches. This is further influence 
by price trends 


Furs 


NORWAY’'S SECOND FurR AUCTION 


A report of Norway’s second postwar 
fur auction, held in Oslo between Janu- 
ary 21 and February 2, 1946, indicates 
that, of 27,867 skins offered, 36.3 percent 
or 10,118 skins were sold. Details are 
shown in the following table 


Second Auction Sale of Norwegian Furs 





ver 4 510.00 168 5y 
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i {58 1 . 7 40,80; 33.42 
Mink 4569 1,389 1) 4 «204. 00) 100. % 
' . ‘ 1, 703.80) 461 27 
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A third auction was to have been 
scheduled for the latter part of April and 
it is understood that any unsold skins 
then left on hand would be placed in cold 
storage and carried over until the next 


season. Conservative estimates of the 
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number of skins available for sale in Nor- 
way at the end of February 1946 placed 
the total of various kinds at 100,000 skins. 
gome estimates, however, ran as high as 


150,000. 
Glass 


and Products 


winpow-GLass PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


production of building glass in Belgium 
during the early part of 1946 averaged 
1,000,000 square meters per month, or 
two and one-half times the normal do- 
mestic needs. A further increase in 
April to 1,600,000 square meters or four 
times normal consumption was antici- 
pated. A plate-glass plant, whose initial 
production was expected to reach 60,000 
square meters, Was also reported to be 
getting into production. This will be the 
first activity in the plate-glass field in 5 
years. 

With domestic needs being met, glass 
manufacturers in Belgium are looking 
forward to the resumption of their nor- 
mally large export trade. Before the 
war Belgium had an average monthly 
production of 2,000,000 square meters of 
glass of which 80 percent was exported. 

Some glass was shipped to the Nether- 
lands in 1945 and shipments are now also 
being made to Denmark, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. In accordance with a trade 
agreement, two glass furnaces operating 
on coal from the Netherlands are ship- 
ping all of their products to that country. 

Up to February about 60 percent of the 
window glass manufactured in Belgium 
had been delivered to the Ministry of 
Public Works to be distributed to persons 
suffering war damages, and the re- 
mainder had gone to home owners either 
directly or through other governmental 
departments 


BrISTOL GLASSWORKS TO ERECT NEw 
Factory, U. & 


A glass-manufacturing firm in Bristol, 
England, recently completed and _ in- 
stalled two new plate-glass windows for 
the showroom of the Bristol Gas Co. 
These windows, which measure 11 by 20 
feet and weigh about a half ton each, 
are said to be the largest of their kind in 
southwestern England. 

The Bristol glassworks recently an- 
nounced its intention of erecting a new 
factory to replace a plant demolished 
during the war. The new building will 
cover 35,000 square feet and cost more 
than $160,000, the British press reports. 
A feature of the new structure will be 
equipment for manufacturing mirrors 
for which the firm is said to have large 
contracts. The mirrors are for use in 
utility furniture. 
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Iron and Steel 


CHASSE STEEL MILLS INCREASE OUTPUT, 
FRANCE 


French steel mills at Chasse (Rhone), 
increased their daily tonnage from 115 to 
163, the French press reports. It was 
pointed out that this advance, made 
early in the year, would be further aug- 
mented when an additional blast fur- 
nace, not then operating, was placed in 
production. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of leather and related products 
from Brazil to all countries during 1945, 
with exports to the United States in par- 
entheses, included the following: 6,956 
(624) metric tons of wet and dry cattle 
hides valued at $1,951,709 ($176,851); 
679 (673) tons of dry sheepskins valued 
at $661,963 ($655,293); 873 (practically 
all shipped to the United States) tons of 
dry goatskins valued at approximately 
$1,000,000; 1,200 (1,195) tons of raw and 
prepared pigskins valued at $4,045,250 
($4,015,912) ; and 4,564 (210) tons of sole 
leather valued at $2,940,208 ($404,561). 


HIDES AND SKINS EXPORTED FROM ECUADOR 


Estimates indicate that consumption 
of hides and skins in Ecuador increased 
approximately 10 percent during 1945 
compared with 1944. 

Exports of hides and skins, which 
amounted to 58,154 kilograms during 
1945, increased about 26 percent over the 
1944 shipments. The United States re- 
ceived by far the largest share, or nearly 
50,000 kilograras, of the total exportation. 


PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


Leather imports into New Zealand 
having been restricted because of war- 
time conditions, tanners in that country 
expanded their operations during 1945 
to meet the domestic demand and pro- 
vide some leather for shoes for the Allied 
Services. Tanneries increased produc- 
tion by acquiring additional equipment, 
buildings, and other facilities. 

As a result of increased leather pro- 
duction, exports of calf, kip, and light 
cattle hides were reduced. During most 
of the war period, New Zealand imposed 
an embargo on the exportation of heavy 
cattle hides (48 pounds or over) to all 
destinations except Australia. The em- 
bargo was suspended with the cessation 
of hostilities, and heavy hides were free 
to move in normal export channels. 

Present and potential production of 
leather is more than adequate to meet 
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sole leather requirements; steps are being 
taken, therefore, to develop the leather 
export trade. Increased production of 
calfskin and sheepskin leather in that 
country, rather than imports, is meeting 
domestic demand. 

The decline in footwear production 
during 1945 was caused by the lack of 
skilled operators. No significant change 
was noted in the production of leather 
luggage. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF FINNISH SAWMILLS 


Production of Finnish sawmills dur- 
ing the winter sawing season was ex- 
pected to amount to about 600,000 stand- 
ards at the end of January 1946. Of 
this total, about 300,000 standards were 
to be sent to the Soviet Union as repara- 
tions and on trade agreements. The 
Ministry of Supply stated that 240,000 
standards would be required within the 
country, leaving only about 10 percent 
of the total, or 60,000 standards, for 
export elsewhere. This amount had al- 
ready been partially sold and shipped to 
England and Sweden. If the production 
of sawn lumber cannot be increased, 
Finnish trade negotiators will have little 
with which to barter, according to the 
Finnish press. 

Weather was favorable for winter 
lumbering in Finland, and it is thought 
that the felling quota of 52,000,000 cubic 
meters was reached. However, because 
of a shortage of horses, only 75 percent 
of the transportation quota is expected 
to be reached. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Most of Madagascar’s 1945 production 
of finished lumber was utilized locally for 
building and mining operations; slightly 
more than 700 metric tons were ex- 
ported. The chief woods produced were 
ebony, palisander, rosewood, sandal- 
wood, and mahogany. Small amounts 
were used in the manufacture of furni- 
ture and packing cases. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


WELL-DRILLING EQUIPMENT, PANAMA, 
FULLY UTILIZED 


The well-drilling equipment of Panama 
is being fully utilized, 66 artesian wells 
having been drilled between February 15 
and April 6, 1946. Four of the 66 wells 
failed to produce water, however. 

Fifty-one of the wells have 4-inch- 
diameter pipes, 5 have 6-inch-diameter 
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pipes, and 10 have 8-inch-diameter pipes. 
Forty-eight of the wells are located in the 
central Provinces. 


CHILE TO PURCHASE PORT EQUIPMENT 


Equipment to be purchased by the 
Chilean Port Administration in 1946, 
principally for the port of Valparaiso, 
includes 42 fork lift trucks, 14 tractors, 
140 trailers, 6 crane trucks, 1 lathe, and 
1 drop hammer. Bids were closed in 
February and contracts are expected to 
go to local firms offering American 
equipment. 

The Port Administration is authorized 
to spend 10 percent of receipts from port 
charges, amounting to an estimated 10,- 
000,000 pesos, or about $322,581, in 1946. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EIRE’S OUTPUT 


The value of Eire’s output of drugs and 
pharmaceutical products increased in 
1944 over the preceding year. The man- 
ufacture of pharmaceuticals and related 
commodities is a relatively small branch 
of Irish industry, since the greater part 
of requirements is supplied by imports. 

In 1944 there were 66 companies regis- 
tered as engaging in the manufacture of 
drugs, chemicals, toilet preparations, and 
perfumery. Comparisons of the value of 
production of selected medicinal items 
are shown in the accompanying table: 
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SHARK-LIVER EXPORTS FROM MEXICO 

Exports of sharks livers to the United 
States from the States of Sinaloa and 
Nayarit, Mexico, during March, totaled 
44,706 pounds, valued at $12,249. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN POLAND 


The distribution and exhibition of 
motion-picture films in Poland is now 
under the supervision of Film Polski, a 
Government-controlled body. There is 
no restriction on the production of 
motion-picture films, and theoretically 
anyone can produce them, but they can 
be exhibited and distributed only with 
the permission or agreement of Film 
Polski. 
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Local Government and political and 
social organizations are permitted to ob- 
tain licenses for the operation of cinema 
theaters. Thus far, however, none have 
applied for permission which is passed 
on by the Minister of Information and 
Propaganda. Approval for the showing 
of Polish films outside of Poland, as well 
as the exhibition in Poland of foreign 
films, must be obtained through Film 
Polski. 

Before the war 80 percent of the films 
shown in Poland were made in the United 


States. Officials of Film Polski have in- 
dicated their desire to obtain United 
States films for exhibition in Polish 


theatersagain but feel the number should 
not exceed 50 percent of the total ex- 
hibited. Approximately 100 films of pre- 
war United States manufacture are still 
being shown in Poland, but no new copies 
have been made, and they are being used 
until they are too damaged to run 
through the projector 

Whereas very few Soviet films were 
shown before the war, they now consti- 
tute practically the only pictures being 
exhibited to Polish theater-goers. 

There is now only a limited market for 
shorts in Poland. Programs are stand- 
ardized to 2 hours, which allows for the 
regular feature and a Polish weekly news 
film. Shorts can be used only on such 
programs as those for children on Sun- 
day mornings. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


New ZINC REFINERY 


Besides the establishment of a zine 
refinery and plants for the treatment of 
titaniferous ores and pyrites for metal 
and sulfur content, the production of 
titanium oxide and low-cost fertilizers is 
in project for the St. Lawrence River area 
of Canada, the foreign press reports. The 
construction and operation of the plants 
said to involve an initial investment of 
more than $10,000,000 ‘Canadian cur- 
rency; 1 Canadian dollar=$0.90 in U.S 
currency), is being undertaken by a 
newly formed company representing both 
charged for provisions and other sup- 
1943 were 1,093,764, 1,227,512, and 1,662.- 
766 long tons, respectively 


CANADA 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN SURINAM 


Placer mines in Surinam produced 
183,364 grams of gold in 1945. Although 
this was more than the 177,993 grams 
produced in the preceding year, it was 
less than half the 1941 production of 
390,000 grams. The low price of gold in 
comparison with the high amounts 
charged for provisions and other sup- 
plies used by the miners discouraged the 
working of the fields during the year. 
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With present gold-bearing areas grad. 
ually being exhausted, and no new dis. 
coveries having recently been made, the 
future of gold mining in Surinam is not 
considered bright. However, when ma. 
chinery is obtained for working Some of 
the reefs partially prospected and deve]. 
oped, it may be possible to increase con. 


siderably the gold output of the territory 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GYPSUM SHIPPED FROM Dominican 
REPUBLI( 


The first shipment of gypsum ever ex. 
ported from the Dominican Republic was 
sent to Colombia during March. Amount. 
ing to 1,400 tons, it was shipped through 
Barahona, the port nearest to the mine 


BAUXITE SHIPMENTS FROM Surinay 


Shipments of bauxite from the three 
mines operated in Surinam during 1945 
amounted to 673,185 long tons, an ip. 
crease of 155,478 tons over the 1944 out. 
put. However, exports in 1941, 1942, and 
1943 were 1,093,764, 1,227,512, and 1,662- 
766 long tons, respectively 

Included in the 1945 total were 16521 
tons of chemical-grade ore, an ore low 
but high in 
One kiln at Pananam 
is being converted for the processing of 
but it probably will 
not go into operation until September 
1946 necessary {for construction 
has not arrived 

Of the ore shipped during 1945, 221. 
494 tons went to the stock pile at Trini- 
dad, British West Indies, and the re- 
mainder—451,691 tons—went directly to 
one of the Gulf ports of the United 
States 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SHEA-BUTTER PRODUCTION, GOLD COAST 


in iron and Silica content 


alumina content 
chemical-grade ore, 


Steel 


Exports of shea butter from the Gold 
Coast decreased during the war, partly 
because of transport difficulties. The 
Northern Territories, where production 
is centered, shipped out 431 long tons of 
the butter in 1944, compared with 502 
tons in 1942. The entire production in 
1945 was consumed locally, and since no 
great expansion is possible because the 
yield of nearly every tree standing is now 
collected, prospects for future exports are 
unfavorable 


TUNG HARVEST IN PARANA, BRAZIL 


The 1946 harvest of tung nuts in north- 
ern Parana. Brazil, is estimated at about 
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1,000 metric tons. Growing conditions 
were excellent and in late March some 
producers had already begun harvest- 


ing. 7s “ 

Eight of the largest growers in this 
region have formed a company for crush- 
ing nuts. The processed oil will be sold 
in drums to the highest bidder in either 
the domestic or export markets. Re- 
cent prices for tung nuts were quoted 
at 1.10 cruzeiros per kilogram in Pira- 
cicaba, where the principal crushing fa- 
cilities are located. 


SHORTAGE OF FATS AND OILS 


A widespread shortage of fats and Oils 
stil] prevails in Cuba. During the first 
quarter of 1946, Cuba received only about 
85 percent of the lard allocated from the 
United States, the chief source; 32 per- 
cent of the soybean oil; 5 percent of the 
tallow; and 22 percent of oils for soap 
making. Shipments from the United 
States are delayed because of lack of 
transportation and containers. 

The accompanying table shows ar- 
rivals of principal fats and oils at Cuban 
ports from January through March 
1946, compared with the corresponding 
months in 1945: 








Cuban production of lard and tallow 
were estimated at the end of March 1946 
at about 500,000 and 900,000 pounds, re- 
spectively, per month. Production of 
butter was also estimated at that time 
at no more than 100,000 pounds monthly. 


SESAME ACREAGE, INDIA 


The 1945-46 acreage under sesame seed 
in India totals 2,448,000 acres, according 
to the second estimate, compared with 
an estimate of 2,535,000 acres in 1944-45, 
or a decrease of 3 percent. This forecast 
is based upon reports from various Prov- 
inces and Indian States comprising 86 
percent of the total area under sesame 
Seed, 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


A net importer of fats and oils, Switzer- 
land was forced by commercial disloca- 
tions of war to reduce total consumption 
and to shift sources of these products. 
Unable to purchase such oils as olive oil 
and groundnut oil, large quantities of 
lard, an unpopular commodity, were 
brought into the country after the war 
began. The accompanying table indi- 
cates the tremendous reduction in total 
imports of fats and oils into Switzerland 
and the changes in types used: 


{In kilograms] 





First 9 
Product 1938 1944 months, 
Olive oil 1, 565, 328 SRY 463 
Groundnut oil 7, 285, 483 267, 035 
Other edible oils 2, 726, 409 506, 378) 2, 947, 799 
Oleomargarine and ed 
ible tallow 3, 129, 399] 1, 856, 581 
Lard 153,840) 1,882,515) 3,052, 176 


Oleaginous seeds, copra, 
ete 67, 962, 000 24, 446, 000 20, 948, 000 





Before the war, France supplied about 
68 percent of Swiss olive-oil imports and 
44 percent of the peanut-oil imports. 
Denmark furnished 35 percent of the 
total peanut-oil imports. In 1940 and 
1941, the United States supplied 44 per- 
cent and 33 percent, respectively, of 
Swiss imports of peanut oil, but only one- 
half of 1 percent in 1942, and none at 
all in the succeeding years. During 19490 
and 1941, the United States was also a 
very important source of edible oils other 
than olive and peanut oil. After those 
years, however, imports from the United 
States dwindled to almost nothing. 

With European sources and the United 
States unable to ship large quantities of 
fats and oils, Argentina became the lead- 
ing source. Lard was the chief Argentine 
fat sent to Switzerland, exports amount- 
ing to 1,882,240 kilograms in 1944 and to 
3,041,713 kilograms in the first 9 months 
of 1945. Other large shipments from 
Argentina to Switzerland in recent years 
included 4,473,058 kilograms of edible 
oils other than olive and peanut oil, in 
1942, and 6,671,192 kilograms in 1943. 
During the first 9 months of 1945, 2,848.- 
478 kilograms of these same types of oils 
were sent to Switzerland. 

Since Switzerland experienced great 
difficulty in importing necessary fats and 
oils during the war, a steady effort was 
made to grow rapeseed domestically. 
The area under rapeseed was increased 
from 164 hectares in 1941 to 7,070 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=about 2' acres) in 
1944 and 1945. Estimates place the yield 
of oil in 1944 at 5,000,000 kilograms. 

Despite the increase in domestic pro- 
duction of fats and oils, Switzerland must 
continue to import 50 percent of its 
needs. The general opinion seems to be 
that Argentina has acquired a large 
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share of the Swiss market for such prod- 
ucts as oleomargarine, lard and tallow, 
and that Mozambique may develop into 
a regular supplier of copra for Swiss oil- 
crushing presses, The United States does 
not now enjoy the leading role it had 
acquired in this market in 1940 and 1941, 
and may find it difficult to regain its 
former position, some trade factors fear. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PAPER OUTPUT IN TURKEY 


Turkey’s two paper factories at Izmir 
were fully engaged during 1945, inasmuch 
as the domestic demand for paper prod- 
ucts continued high and imports were 
limited. A State-operated pulp plant at 
Izmir, which ordinarily supplies the pa- 
per mills with a considerable part of their 
pulp needs, encountered difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient raw materials. The 
paper mills were able to improve their 
production schedules late in 1945, how- 
ever, when pulp arrived from Scandinav- 
ian sources. 

Total annual consumption of paper 
and paper products in Turkey is believed 
to exceed 66,000 short tons. The output 
from the two established paper mills of 
about 22,000 short tons supplies only 
about one-third of the country’s require- 
ments and does not include all the types 
of paper in demand. 

Turkey is particularly dependent upon 
imports of cigarette paper, kraft paper 
for cement bags, filter paper, book-bind- 
ing paper, stencil, drawing, and blotting 
paper, and cardboard. 

A third paper factory is contemplated 
and will be devoted, it is believed, to 
making corrugated paper, cardboard, and 
similar products. Preliminary plans are 
under way for a wallboard factory, but 
development may await the erection of 
a sugarcane plant in order to use its by- 
product for raw material. Other sources 
of basic materials are being investigated, 
however. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ARGENTINE PRODUCTION 


Production of crude oil in Argentina 
during 1945 totaled 22,880,007 barrels, a 
decline of 5.6 percent from the 1944 out- 
put of 24,229,634 barrels. Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF), the Gov- 
ernment oil entity, produced 15,453,863 
barrels of the 1945 total and the private 
companies produced 17,426,144 barrels. 
YPF’s output declined 751,498 barrels, or 
5 percent below the 1944 level, but pro- 
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duction by the private companies fell off 
by 598,129 barrels, or 9.5 percent, in the 
same period. The accompanying table 
shows output of petroleum products in 
1944 and 1945. 

Because of the extreme shortage of 
field equipment, no extensive operations 
were undertaken in 1945. Fewer wells 
were drilled than in recent years, the 
estimated figure being about 175. The 
YPF field around Challaco in the Ter- 
ritory of Neuquen was extended, but lack 
of pipe line and pumps prevented con- 
struction of outlets for the important 
YPF Caleto Olivia field, some 60 kilo- 
meters (37 miles) south of Comodoro 
Rivadavia in the Territory of Santa Cruz. 
About 7 wells have now been drilled in 
this field which eventually may become 
one of the most important in South 
America. Proved oil reserves are esti- 
mated at 238,300,000 barrels, of which 
YPF is estimated to have 76 percent. 

Imports of petroleum and products 
during 1945 are estimated as follows: 
Crude petroleum, 1,002,000 barrels; fuel 
oil, 2,800,000; gas oil and Diesel oil, 510,- 
000; lubricating oil, 19,000; gasoline, 
8,000; refined oil and tractor fuel, 1,000. 


Argentine Petroleum Refinery Results, 
1944 and 1945’ 


{In U.S. barrels 








Per- 
Ite 44 194 Cont 
age 
change 
Crude petroleum proc- 
essed 24, 611, O72 24, 112, 231 2. ( 
National 23, 634, 386 23, 131, 682 21 
Imported 976, 686 GSO, SOS +.4 
Products 
Fuel oil 10, 298, 378 10, 275, 482 2 
Gasoline 6, 968,314 6, 529, O89 6.3 
Diesel oil 1, 674, 184) 1, 515, 733 9. 5 
Kerosene 1, 342,028 1,354,199 +g 
Agricol O05, S67 040, 990 +34 
Coke 623, 477 616, 093 —1.2 
Lubricants 626, 660 592. 700 ~5. 4 
Asphalt 404, 585 410,724 +1.5 
Gas oil 388, 433 370, 248 4.7 
Solvents 218, 842 241,379 +10 
Supergas 125, 611 124, 655 —.& 
Aviation gasoline 116, 334 93,765 —19.4 
Grease _. 29, 343 31, 236 +6. 5 
Paraffin 6, 378 
Denaturalizers 1, 126 5,013 +345 
Total. 23, 723, 182 23, 107, 684 
Source: Secretariat of Industry and Commerce 
Argentina 


Special Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF WASHING 
MACHINES 


The number of domestic washing ma- 
chines manufactured in Canada during 
1945 increased 70 percent over the 1944 
production; manufacturers’ sales in- 
creased 75.8 percent in the same period. 
Total production in 1945 was 59,396 as 
compared with 34,934 in the preceding 
years. The value of the 59,908 units sold 
by manufacturers during 1945 was $3.,- 
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536,762 (Canadian currency; 1 Canadian 
dollar=$0.90909 U. S. currency). In 
1944, 34,058 units, valued at $1,619,119, 
were sold. 

Inventories at the end of 1945 included 
742 units as compared with 1,254 the 
preceding year. Of the machines man- 
ufactured in 1945, 44,408 were operated 
by electricity, 9,721 by hand, and 5,267 
by gasoline. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BELGIAN TEXTILE PRODUCTION 


The rapid recovery of Belgian textile 
production in 1945, despite the fact that 
raw materials did not begin reaching the 
mills in any quantity until May, is indi- 
cated in the accompanying tables. Nor- 
mally a delay of 8 months occurs between 
the receipt of raw materials and the 
marketing of the finished products. The 
most urgent public needs have already 
been met with the result that black-mar- 


ket activity has declined and it is pos- 


sible once more to purchase clothing 
through regular channels without too 


much difficulty. 


Belgian yurn Production. 1940 Compared 
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Belgian Cloth Production, 1945 Compared 


With 1938 
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Cotton and Products 
CoTTON Crop, ECUADOR 


Final figures on the 1945 cotton crop 


in Ecuador show an estimated produc- 
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tion of 6,630 bales (of 500 Pounds), o 
9 percent below the 1944 production of 
7,350 bales and 19 percent under the 
1943 crop of 8,260 bales. Although 
weather conditions this year have been 
generally more satisfactory than in 1945 
no sizable increase in output is expected 
of the 1946 crop. 

In view of the unusually small cotton 
imports in 1945 ‘approximately 2.614 
bales compared with 9,200 in 1944) and 
the relatively active state of cotton mills 
at present, a rather substantia] increase 
in imports may be expected in 1946. 
Mill consumption during the first quar- 
ter of 1946 was estimated at 3,000 bales 
including both imported and domestic 
cotton. 

MEXICAN COTTON ACREAGE 


In Mexico limited supplies of water 
and meager rainfall in all of the im. 
portant cotton-producing districts, ex. 
cept Matamoros, are expected to result 
in a substantial decrease in the 1946 
acreage. Planting conditions are saiq 
to be exceptionally poor in the Laguna 
district and reports from Torreon and 
other sources indicate that only about 
65,000 hectares are to be planted in 194§ 
compared with an estimated 105,000 
hectares in 1945. Only the best land is 
being planted, however, and high yields 
per hectare are anticipated. 

For the country as a whole the 194 
planted area is now estimated at 334,000 
hectares, compared with 360,000 hec- 
tares, in 1945, from which a crop of 
400,000 bales is expected. An unofficial 
estimate of the 1945 crop placed the 
total yield at 418,000 bales. 

Exports of lint cotton during recent 
months have averaged much. higher 
than expected and stocks have been re- 
duced to a considerable extent. There 
is same talk in official circles of an em- 
bargo on exports to prevent stocks from 
declining to the point that domestic 
mills will not be adequately supplied. 


Cotton Stocks, U. K 


Stocks of raw cotton in the United 
Kingdom on December 31, 1945, amounted 
to 411,000 long tons, according to the 
Board of Trade. Imports during 1945 
totaled 398,000 tons, 107,000 tons of which 
were from the United States, 174,000 tons 
from sterling-area countries, and 117,000 
tons from other countries, mainly the 
Latin American Republics 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX OUTLOOK, SWEDEN 


The flax outlook for 1946 in Sweden 
is that approximately the same acreage 
will be planted as in 1945, when 5,000 hec- 
tares were cultivated. Undoubtedly an 
effort will be made to continue produc- 
tion at this rate. 
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During the middle of the nineteenth 
century Sweden devoted a large portion 
of its cultivated area to the production 
of flax straw, and in 1870 grew the crop 
on 16,000 hectares. After 1880 produc- 
tion declined continuously until after 
World War I when the area under flax 
was less than 200 hectares. 

With World War II, flax cultivation 
was revived and by 1945 the production 
of seed-stripped flax straw had risen to 
15,900 metric tons. Although acreage is 
still relatively small, the cultivation of 
5.000 hectares in 1945 indicates a recov- 
ery of some magnitude. 

During the war years, particular efforts 
were made to encourage production in 
areas that were formerly the largest pro- 
ducers. Flax is now being grown in the 
Provinces of Halland, Smaland, Varm- 
land, Uppsala, Halsingland, and Anger- 
manland, Plants for processing the 
straw have been built in each of the pro- 
ducing areas except Angermanland, 
where a plant is now under construction. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CusaNn TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Cuba's exports of leaf tobacco reached 
a record level in 1945, primarily because 
of the unprecedentedly high price of 
unstemmed filler. The actual quantity 
exported dropped in comparison with 
1944 figures. The value of leaf exports 
to the United States also reached an all- 
time high in 1945. A third record estab- 
lished by the Cuban tobacco industry was 
the unusual level of consumption of do- 
mestic cigarettes. Demand for United 
States cigarettes likewise rose substan- 
tially. 

The outlook for the 1945-46 tobacco 
crop in Cuba indicates an increase of 
about 30 percent over the preceding 
season’s total. 

Final figures place the 1944--45 crop at 
470,962 bales, weighing almost 64,600,000 
pounds of unstemmed leaf, compared 
with 65,700,000 pounds for the 1943-44 
crop and an average of 50,900,000 pounds 
during the years 1937-41. 

A total of 5,732 farms planted 155,624 
acres to produce Cuba's crop of 64,564,000 
pounds of tobacco in 1944-45, thus indi- 
cating a yield per acre of 415 pounds and 
an average planting per farm of 27 acres. 

Of the total estimated disappearance 
of leaf tobacco in 1945, about 61 percent 
was exported and 39 percent consumed 
locally. Consumption of leaf tobacco 
‘unstemmed leaf equivalent) by Cuban 
manufacturers in 1945 is estimated at 
26,000,000 pounds, or 5 percent more than 
in 1944. Of this amount, about 71 per- 
cent was used for making cigarettes, 28 
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percent for cigars, and 1 percent for 
smoking tobacco. 

The tobacco required for manufacture 
of products for export declined from 
about 5,200,000 pounds in 1944 to about 
3,300,000 pounds in 1945 because of the 
sharp decrease in cigar exports to the 
United States armed forces. 

Nearly all of the tobacco exported in 
1945 was from previous crops, and only a 
small portion of the 1944-45 crop has 
been exported. The quantity of unman- 
ufactured tobacco shipped abroad in 1945 
was about 30,000,000 pounds, equivalent 
to 37,000,000 pounds of unstemmed leaf. 
Again this was a drop from the 41,000,000 
pounds of unstemmed tobacco exported 
in 1944. The value of exports of leaf, 
however, was the largest on record, 
$37,667,000 (U. S. currency), principally 
because of the rise in price of unstemmed 
filler. The United States, Cuba’s most 
important customer, took 24,910,935 
pounds of unmanufactured tobacco in 
1945, valued at $33,115,283, against 28,- 
946,539 pounds, valued at $31,037,816 in 
the preceding season. 

Of the 1944-45 crop, there were still 
unsold in the Vuelta Abajo region early 
in February more than 13,000 field bales 
of sun-grown tobacco on stalks (each 
field bale in this district contains from 
100 to 112 Spanish pounds net of to- 
bacco). In the Remedios area there were 
reportedly about 4,000 field bales in the 
hands of growers early in 1946 (each 
Remedios field bale contains 180 pounds 
of unstemmed tobacco, which after a 
month or two usually shrinks to 170 or 
160 pounds). 

The consumption of domestic ciga- 
rettes climbed to an all-time high of 6,- 
900,000,000 pieces in 1945, the previous 
record being 6,700,000,000 in the preced- 


ing year. Consumption from 1939 
through 1943 averaged 5,500,000,000 
units. 


Imported cigarettes consumed in Cuba 
during 1945 are estimated at 133,000,000 
pieces, compared with 117,000,000 in 1944 
and only 70,900,000 in the period 1939-43. 
The tremendous increases in consump- 
tion of both imported and domestic ciga- 
rettes is attributed to the marked rise in 
general purchasing power. 

Cigar exports, the most important 
item among Cuba’s exports of tobacco 
manufactures, declined sharply from 
more than 181,000,000 units in 1944 to 
about 110,000,000 in 1845, primarily be- 
cause the United States armed forces 
suspended purchases early in 1945. 
About 56 percent of the quantity and 
value of Cuba’s 1945 exports of cigars 
were sent to the United States. In- 
creased purchases by Spain (36,500,000 
cigars), British Africa (2,700,000 cigars) , 
and other countries maintained cigar 
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exports at a level still far above that of 
the past 18 years. 

Toward the end of 1945, the largest 
shipment of cigars ever made by air- 
plane from Cuba was flown to New York 
for the Christmas holidays—35,000 
cigars, weighing 5,900 pounds. 

Exports of cigarettes were somewhat in 
excess of 34,000,000 units in 1945, a slight 
decrease from the approximately 36,- 
600,000 units exported in the preceding 
year. Panama bought 18,292,000 units, 
Peru 5,621,040 unit, and the United 
States 2,101,059 units. 

Cuban imports of tobacco manufac- 
tures are relatively unimportant. Chief 
among them during the first 9 months of 
1945 were 3,505,973 packages of United 
States cigarettes. Estimates of imports 
of cigarettes for the fourth quarter of 
1945 approximate 3,100,000 packages, 
making a total of about 6.600,000 pack- 
ages, or more than 132,000,000 cigarettes, 
for the entire year 1945 an all-time 
record. Demand for United States 
cigarettes is constantly increasing and 
probably will continue to do so, so long as 
the current high level of consumer in- 
come is maintained. 


PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA AND SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


The most recent estimates place the 
tobacco crop for the year ended April 30, 
1945, in the Union of South Africa at 
31,840,000 pounds, divided as follows: 
Turkish-type, 700,000 pounds; flue-cured 
type, 13,140,000 pounds; air-cured type, 
16,577,000 pounds. This figure is a re- 
duction from previous estimates for the 
same period, as a result of the excep- 
tionally dry weather which is very un- 
favorable for transplanting. 

In Southern Rhodesia, the 194445 
crop of flue-cured tobacco was reported 
by trade sources as totaling 46,707,524 
pounds; that of 1943-44 was 30,601,157 
pounds. The tobacco sold at auction in 
1945 amounted to 46,271,902 pounds, 
compared with 30,401,567 pounds in 1944. 
The acreage of flue-cured tobacco in 
1943-44 was 63,000 acres, increasing to 
71,000 acres in 194445. 

Among the countries interested in the 
Southern Rhodesian market in 1945 were 
Australia, Egypt, the Union of South 
Africa, and Continental Europe. 


Tosacco SITUATION, EAST CANARY ISLANDS 


Tobacco growing in the East Canary 
Islands has declined toward prewar lev- 
els because of the prospect of renewed 
imports of foreign leaf. Cultivation of 
Canary tobacco (mostly of the Habana 
type) under normal conditions is small. 
Output in 1945 totaled only 64,700 kilo- 
grams, a tremendous reduction from the 
256,600 kilograms produced in 1944 and 
a high of 385,000 kilograms produced in 
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1943. The 1945 yield was larger, how- 
ever, than the 1935 output of 42,700 
kilograms. 

The quantity of leaf tobacco imported 
during the second and third quarters of 
1945 totaled 152,051 kilograms. Of these 
arrivals, 72,677 kilograms were Canary- 
grown tobacco, while 68,871 kilograms 
were from Cuba and 10,503 kilograms 
were from the United States. In a nor- 
mal prewar year, it was customary to im- 
port about 1,500,000 kilograms of all 
types of foreign leaf, and manufacturing 
facilities were sufficient for production 
on that scale. 

Throughout the second and third 
quarters of 1945, the output of local to- 
bacco factories in the East Canary 
Islands remained low. Some cigarettes 
were manufactured under a special or- 
der from the Spanish Monopoly. Pro- 
duction for this purpose was restricted, 
since Brazilian and Canary tobaccos are 


used in equal amounts, and Brazilian 
tobacco was in extremely short supply 
During those quarters the shipments of 
cigarettes to the Spanish Monopoly ag- 
gregated 63,680,000 units 


Toiletries 
PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


Increases in the value of Eire’s pro- 
duction of toilet preparations were con- 
siderable in 1944 compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The value of output of 
selected items is given in the followings 


table: 
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Italy’s Foreign 
Trade Since the 
Armistice 


(Continued from p. 15) 
manufactures. Wheat, coal and Coke 
raw cotton, iron and steel, and Machin. 
ery and machine tools were important 
needs. A list of leading imports and 
their annual average values in the years 
1936-38 follows 

Millions of 
U.S. dollars 


Wheat 36 
Cotton, raw 44 
Wood pulp, chemical 17 
Coal and coke 30 
Petroleum residue 13 
Iron and steel 

Sheet, plate, rod, et 28.3 

Tools and other manufacture 1} 
Copper, crude 18 
Machinery and machine tools 36.5 
Oilseeds 17.9 
Chemicals, medicinals, and paint 17.8 
Other foods 51.9 
Other raw material "1.4 
Other manufacture 55 
Unclassified 84.4 


Current exports were also important 
prewar exports. Official Italian statistics 
for the first. 2 months of 1946 show that 
the principal export items this year have 
been nuts, citrus fruits, raw silk, essentia] 
oils, non-oil seeds, and rayon textiles 
Many leading prewar exports are now 
items which are in world-wide short 
supply. Among these are hemp, silk. and 
textile fabrics of all kinds including syn- 
thetics. About half of the exports were 
of semimanufactures and manufactures 
one-third of foods. Exports of some of 
the principal commodities and their an- 
1ual average during the years 1936-38 


were 
Millio 
U. S. dolla 

Cheese 11.5 
Fresh fruit 

Or r¢ f f 23.4 

© e! 18.6 
Almonc 15.8 
Wine and Vermou 14.1 
Hemp and tow 12.3 
Silk. r 10 
ta} id i¢ ¢ 19.8 
) , : ‘ 8.7 
( ' ( 10.4 
( 35 5 
W ior 16.3 
Other fabr 19.6 
Au I f 23.7 
Chemica ed pall 15 
Other food oY 
Othe! iw material 22.8 
Other 1 iufacture 68.9 
WU . 97.5 





During 1936-38 Italy’s chief supplier 
was Germany (including Austria). AP 
proximately 27 percent of Italian imports 
vere obtained from this source. The 
United States and the United Kingdom 
were second and third, with 12 and 9 
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percent respectively. A similar situation 
existed for exports. Germany received 
19 percent of the total, the United States, 
g percent, the United Kingdom, 5 per- 
cent. 

From the standpoint of the Italians, 
the colonial adventure was not paying 
off, at least not in cash or goods. Ex- 
ports to the colonies averaged $130,000,- 
000, or 26 percent of total exports dur- 
ing the 3 years. Imports were only $13,- 
600,000, or 2 percent of total imports. 
The Italians sent fruits, spirits, automo- 
piles, machinery, cotton and woo] manu- 
factures, and numerous other items. 
Wheat, raw cotton, and raw wool were 
among the various products received. 


Tante 3.—United States Postwar Trade 
With Italy 


In thousands of dollars] 











en 
July- 
January 
Ite oar December 
June 1045 1045 
Exports to Ital 
Dairy products 12, 533 16, 159 
Grains and preparations +, 008 10, 605 
Vegetables and preparations 14, 642 5, 531 
Raw cotton u 11, 741 
Machinery 3, 532 620 
Automobiles and accessories 4, 040 2, 228 
Military export 43, 740 1,831 
Private relief shipments 4 170 $, 853 
Other domestic export 35, GO3 30, 152 
Reexports 600 1, 803 
Total exports 126, 172 104, 523 
Imports from Italy 
Bergamot oil titi 815 
Citrons 0) sald 
Briar and similar root 215 193 
Argols os 125 
Military scrap 175 2, IS4 
Other s lw 
Total import 1, 603 3 602 
TABLE 4 United Kingdom's Postirar 
Trade With Italy 
I } ‘ i {l _ T 
J lary Ju 
] June Dec her 
4 4 
k yports to Italy 
Coal ) 17 
Iron and steel, and manu 
factures thereof 4 33 
Cutlery, hardware, imple 
ments, and instrument 124 100 
Electrical goods and appara 
tus 3° ya 
Machinery 28 
Vehicles, miscellaneou 67 Ww 
Pottery, glass, and abrasive if) 15 
Chemicals, drugs, dy« ind 
colors 23 OR 
Oils, fats, and resins, manu 
factured 57 00 
Other domestic export 1,717 2, 238 
Ree Xports 113 1,176 
Total export 2, 219 3, 876 
Imports from Italy 
Raw silk 1. 800 
Woolen and worsted 4 ns, 
and manufactures - 
Silk and artificial silk varns, 
and manufactures ‘ 13 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colors 577 157 
Oils, fats, and resins, manu 
factured 49] 1, 0606 
Other merchandise 5, 320 l 
Total import 6, 649 4,871 
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A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Before the war Italy presented the 
picture of an industrial country special- 
izing in what may be termed the “light” 
industries and food specialties, in con- 
trast to the mass-production heavy in- 
dustries of the United States, United 
Kingdom, and Germany. Certain foods 
and raw materials which could not be 
economically produced in _ sufficient 
amounts were imported. Chief reliance 
was also placed on foreign sources for 
coal, petroleum, iron and steel, copper, 
lumber, wood pulp, and machinery. In 
exchange Italy exported fruits; wines; 
nuts; vegetables; olive oil; cheese; mer- 
cury; sulfur; raw silk, cotton, wool, rayon, 
and other textile fabrics; automobiles, 
and various other manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

The natural resources of Italy appear 
to be suited to this role in future world 
trade. Without coal and iron ore, Italy 
cannot profitably engage in the mass pro- 
duction of most types of heavy machinery 
and industrial equipment. In _ these 
fields the elimination of Germany will 
make it necessary to find a new supplier. 
In textile production and in other man- 
facturing lines, the elimination of Ger- 
many and Japan as competitors during 
the years immediately ahead may make 
expansion possible. If silk is not dis- 
placed by synthetic fibers, Italy may also 
be able to replace a part of the Japanese 
raw-silk production destroyed by the war. 





Italy’s Tobacco 
Trade: Critical 
Problems Faced 


(Continued from p. 13) 


Bulgaria and Greece, Italy’s most impor- 
tant sources. 

Italian export trade in tobacco manu- 
factures is not as extensive as that in 
leaf. Maximum exports in recent years 
were reached in 1941-42, when 1,774,220 
kilograms were shipped abroad. In 
1943-44, however, exports of 99,548 kilo- 
grams represented the smallest quantity 
sold overseas in recent years. 





TABLE 6.—Italy’s Exports and Imports of 
Leaf Tobacco 
In kilograms 
Year Exports Imports 

1448-34 5, 584, 442 2, 965, 630 
1u34- 40 5, 252, 858 | 3,913, 711 
1940-41 10, 096, 660 1, 995, 363 
1041-42 IS, 776, 177 | 3, 143, 643 
1042-43 13, 521, 900 | 5, 456, 796 
1043-44 1, 616, 616 





Figures include only July-September period in 1943. 


Source: State Tobacco Monopoly 
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As Markets Shrunk 


Italy’s markets for tobacco manufac- 
tures shrunk from a total of more than 
22 countries in 1938-39 to only 8 in 
1942-43. Switzerland and Germany 
meanwhile became the leading purchas- 
ers of the Italian products, accounting 
for 71 percent of total exports in 1942-43. 
Prior to the war, the United States took 
a large share of Italy’s tobacco wares, 
purchases in 1939 totaling $313,740. Ex- 
ports and imports of Italian tobacco 
products during 1938-44 are indicated in 
table 7: 





TABLE 7.—/taly’s Exports and Imports of 

Tobacco Manufactures 

{In kilograms] 

Year Exports Imports 
1938-39 1, 284, 894 340. 252 
1939-40 1,132,796 | 364,373 
1940-41 976, 789 160, 742 
1941-42 1, 774, 220 164, 739 
1942-43 1, 059, 752 116. 202 
1943-44 99, 548 





Figures include only July-September peried in 1943 
Source: State Tobacco Monoply. 


Course of Import Trade 


Italy obtained most of its limited im- 
ports of tobacco manufactures before the 
war from Switzerland, the United States, 
Germany, and France. In 1938-39 these 
countries supplied Italy with 255,241 
kilograms, or 75 percent of the total. 
Switzerland accounted for 32 percent; 
the United States, 18 percent; Germany, 
13 percent; and France, 12 percent. 

Total imports of tobacco products fell 
from 340,250 kilograms in 1938-39 to 
116,202 kilograms during 1942-43. 


State Monopoly’s Operations 


Italy’s tobacco industry operates (‘as al- 
ready mentioned) under the jurisdiction 
of the State Monopoly, an arm of the 
Government, subordinate to the Ministry 
of Finance. Prior to 1940 the Monopoly 
had exclusive rights and privileges in 
production, handling, and sale of tobacco 
and its products, as well as of several 
other commodities. The chief current 
objectives of the Monopoly are to rebuild 
its organization and to regain the same 
control over the tobacco industry that 
was exercised in prewar days. 

The State Monopoly has four separate, 
major sections which guide its activities. 
The Division of Tobacco Cultivation 
directs and controls tobacco growing. 
Manufacturing of tobacco products is 
supervised by the Division of Tobacco 
Manufacture. Another unit has charge 
of cigarette paper and tubes, as well as 
several nontobacco commodities. The 
Division of Commercial Service super- 
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intends the distribution and sale of all 
commodities under the authority of the 
State Monopoly. This last division con- 
trols the work of 32 large warehouses and 
Many smaller ones located throughout 
Italy. More than 47,000 retail shops 
were directed by the Division of Com- 
mercial Service before World War II. 


Stimulative Measures 


The Monopoly is undertaking system- 
atic measures to stimulate tobacco pro- 
duction, involving payment of satisfac- 
tory prices and bonuses to growers. 
Every effort is being made to repair or 
rebuild damaged factories and to replace 
machinery. 

In addition, plans are being made to 
develop a program for importation of leaf 
tobacco. Reorganization of the admin- 
istrative and commercial machinery of 
the Monopoly is also under considera- 
tion. 


Acute Difficulties Today 


The most pressing problem confront- 
ing the Italian tobacco industry today is 
one of supply. The State Monopoly is 
unable to provide consumers with to- 
bacco products, particularly cigarettes, in 
amounts equaling prewar levels. A ra- 
tion of 3 cigarettes per day was main- 
tained until November 19, 1945; there- 
after allotments were increased to 30 
cigarettes per card each week. Com- 
pare this with the usual number con- 
sumed by Italian smokers—25 cigarettes 
per day. 

Reconstruction of buildings damaged 
during the war is another difficult job 
now plaguing the tobacco industry. 
Factories and warehouses in Northern 
Italy were seriously damaged, but those 
in Southern Italy escaped with little or 
no destruction. No inventory has been 
made to determine property losses, but, 
according to the State Monopoly, 6 out 
of 24 factories in Italy were badly dam- 
aged. The Italian press also reports that 
damages to cigarette factories were 
severe. 

Besides shortages of raw material, the 
tobacco industry faces an acute dearth 
of nearly all types of cigarette-making 
machinery, spare parts, fuel, construc- 
tion material, containers, and cigarette 
paper. Further, the relative break- 
down in transportation has impeded the 
active functioning of the State Monop- 
oly. 

These perplexing problems will have 
to be ironed out before the Italian to- 
bacco industry can maximize its pro- 
ductive capacity, increase its foreign 
trade, or satisfy the legitimate demands 
of the smoking public. 
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Rome Airgram 
Reveals Italy’s 
Recent Trends 


(Continued from p. 7) 


in addition to the 225 lire per dollar for 
the portion delivered to the Government 

Under the new procedure the Customs 
are permitted to allow entry of goods 
specified in a list (‘A’) without specific 
import license from the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. Included among the 64 
items of List “A” are: stockfish; raw 
jute; cotton; cotton linters; wool; chro- 
mite; iron and steel; copper; nickel; 
bitumen; lumber; quebracho' wood; 
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pulp; cellulose and rags. “Temporary 
imports” and imports of materials for 
ship construction are treated as List 
“A” items. Commodities which remain 
under international allocation (Reserveq 
Commodity List) are listed Separately 
(“B”) and may be similarly importeg but 
require ministerial license 


Special Regulations 


Special regulations govern trade With 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France (and 
the franc area), Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, with which countries Italy 
has negotiated commercial agreements, 
although they are not yet all in effect, 
Where these agreements so provide, pri. 
vate compensations will be permitted, 
and they will also be allowed with other 
countries—ercept the United Kingdom 
United States, and the other American 
Republics—provided the import is es. 
sential to the economy of Italy and that 
the operation can be effected in no other 
way. 

Imports of cotton and wool for manv- 
facture on commission (‘‘lavorazione per 
conto terzi’) are also permitted without 
ministerial license but will be authorized 
by the Customs only when in conform. 
ity with regulations being prepared, 
In the case of cotton such imports may 
decline as the result of signature of the 
$25,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan to 
finance cotton purchases. Exports of 
cotton textiles and thread will be subject 
to Italian controls to assure shipments in 
line with recommendations of the Com- 
bined Textile Committee. Meanwhile 
such exports are permitted without li- 
cense to all countries except Egypt and 
the Western Hemisphere. 

No action has been taken to extend 
beyond April 30 the earlier agreements 
among the CGIL, Confindustria, and the 
Government permitting the controlled 
dismissal of workers who have been car- 
ried on industrial pay rolls, partly at 
Government expense, without real em- 
ployment. 

Prices—Purchasing Power 

Although finished goods 
tend to decline, reductions have been 
relatively small and even essential items 
such as clothing and shoes are not yet 
within the reach of the average con- 
sumer. Little purchasing power remains 
after meeting food costs, because, in 4 
country where about 60 percent of the 
normal diet is composed’ of cereals, the 
small bread ration must be supple- 
mented by high-priced substitutes, or by 
black-market grains if available. 

Prices for manufactured goods are 
also maintained at artificial levels by 
the reluctance of producers to market 


prices of 
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current production at reasonable prices, 
either, because they expect further in- 
flation or are unwilling to undercut tee 
high prices they ask for existing stocks 
of the same similar items. 

In certain fields there is thus almost 
no movement of the limited current pro- 
duction. It is felt that goods will not 
begin to move more freely until substan- 
tial further price reductions are af- 
fected; and so long as both wheat and 
coal imports continue to decrease, or 
remain at a low level, it is difficult to 
expect any marked improvement in the 
generally stagnant situation. 


Financial Developments 


There has been little change in the 
financial and fiscal situation in recent 
months, essentially because the Govern- 
ment continues to be able to check fur- 
ther inflation and maintain confidence 
in the stability of the lira on the basis 
of a steady inflow of essential supplies 
into the country. Since April 1945 the 
circulation of currency has increased 
relatively little, and the circulation of 
Bank of Italy notes had actually de- 
creased by the end of 1945. By agree- 
ment with the Italian Government, the 
issue of AM-lire ceased in February 
1946, and Bank of Italy notes are now 
used to meet the decreasing Allied mili- 
tary needs. To bolster the fiscal posi- 
tion, the Government was authorized by 
legislative decree of February 22 to float 
a 5 percent reconstruction loan. Large 
extraordinary appropriations for public 
works and reconstruction projects con- 
tinue to be authorized. 

A banking consortium has reportedly 
been formed in Milan, with a capital of 
one billion lire, for the purpose of ex- 
tending medium-term credits to indus- 
try; and efforts are being made to place 
the Instituto Mobiliare Italiano in a 
position to resume its former function 
in the same field. 

In his first annual report since the 
war, the Governor of the Bank of Italy 
emphasized the persistent reluctance to 
invest capital in industry, pointing for 
proof to the fact that the general index 
of share values rose from 100 in 1939 to 
600 in June 1945 but has fallen rapidly 
since that time to 350 in February 1946. 
The drop continued in March and April, 
and it can now be estimated that. in 
terms of preware lire, share values 
probably do not exceed one-fifth of their 
1939 level. 

According to press reports, the Italian 
Government agency for the purchase 
and sale of surplus property (APAR) 
had accepted offers of United States sur- 
plus property, to April 10, totaling 
$97,000,000 and had disposed of about 
one-fourth of that amount. Its total 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, May 26, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The May 26 
issue contains these articles: 

FORMER PROCLAIMED LIST NATIONALS AND 
AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE. An article by 
George N, Monsma. 

THE FIFTH MEETING OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

PRINCIPLES OF TRADE FOR PEACE AND 
PROSPERITY. Statement by the Secretary 
of State. 

AMERICAN STRENGTH: OUR SHARE IN 
WorLD Peace. An address by Acting Sec- 
retary Acheson. 

U. S.—U. K. GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR 
SOLVING WORLD Foop PROBLEMS. 
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FAMINE REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT. Re- 
port of the Hoover Mission. 


STATUS OF AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


BROADCASTING. 


POLICY ON TRADE PRIVILEGES IN Ex-EN- 
EMY STATES. Letter of Acting Secretary 
Acheson to President of Transcontinen- 
tal and Western Air, Inc. 


LEND-LEASE AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 
AGREEMENT WITH INDIA SIGNED. 


DIPLOMATIC AND COMMERCIAL AGREE- 
MENT WITH THE YEMEN. 


INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING—A NA- 
TIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. By William T. 
Stone. 


Other Publications 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE HANDBOOK. In- 
ternational Trade Committee of CED. 
1946. 100 pp. Price, 50 cents. Designed 
to assist manufacturers, wholesalers, job- 
bers, and retailers whose plans for ex- 
pansion of their enterprises include ex- 
port and import trade operations. 

Available from: Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN REGISTER OF EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS, 1945-46. 1946. 398 pp. Price, 
$7.50 in United States, $8 to foreign 
countries. Lists concerns and individu- 
als engaged in export and import trade, 
gives type of products in which they deal, 
and the countries with which their busi- 
ness is conducted. 

Available from: American Register of 
Exporters and Importers, Inc., 170 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 





sales of surplus, salvage, scrap, and cap- 
tured enemy war materials reportedly 
reached 7,000,000,000 lire on April 10, 
of which 5,300,000,000 lire was turned 
over to Government administrations. 


Problems of Property 


Property in Italy belonging to 
United Nations nationals and seques- 
tered by the Italian Government during 
the war is in process of being restored 
by the Government to the rightful own- 
ers as the result of desequestration de- 
crees which became effective April 9, 
1946. It is estimated that the properties 
involved are valued at over $2,000,000. 

Under the _ procedures. established, 
owners or their representatives must be 
in Italy to take over this formerly 
frozen property. In cases involving 
bank accounts, securities, and valuables, 
however, presence of their owners or 
their representatives is not required. 
In order not to impede restoration of 
property by the Italian Government to 


its rightful owners, questions of taxes 
and charges on property restored, claims 
for maladministration of property, and 
claims for war damages are being re- 
served for later settlement by intergov- 
ernmental agreement. 





British Stress Solid-Fuel 
Efficiency 


More efficient methods of using solid 
fuel stressed in the Modern Homes Ex- 
hibition that opened in London on 
March 26, 1946, according to the British 
press. Featured were a variety of solid- 
fuel stoves, including open grates, cook 
stoves, boilers, and all-purpose installa- 
tions which combine the operations of 
cooking and space and water-heating in 
a Single unit. A kitchen with equipment 
to burn solid fuel and designed par- 
ticularly for low-cost houses where 
maximum fuel economy is essential also 
was a part of the exhibit. 
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Italy’s Textiles: 
Vital Factor in 
Rehabilitation 


(Continued from p. 11) 


106,000 persons directly connected with 
the industry. 

Of all Italian textile industries, this is 
the most widely distributed, for while 
the mechanical phases of production and 
the actual rearing of silkworms is car- 
ried on primarily in the north, silk seed 
breeding is centered along the Adriatic 
coast, in the valleys of the Marca Trevi- 
giana, especially in Ascoli Piceno. 

Introduced into Italy before the 
eleventh century, the rearing of silk 
worms found a propitious environment, 
first in Sicily and later in Tuscany and 
Emilia. Subsequently it spread to the 
territories of the Venetian Republic and 
in the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to Lombardy and finally to Pied- 
mont. In 1930 at least 600,000 farming 
families throughout Italy were raising 
silk as a valuable part-time venture. 


Sericulture Revival 


Because of today’s great demand for 
raw silk, particularly in the United 
States, every effort is being made to re- 
vive sericuiture to the greatest possible 
extent, for, with the proceeds of the 
sale of raw silk, Italy can hope one day 
to pay its way back into the world cot- 
ton and wool markets on a free competi- 
tive basis. The fact that Italian silk 
growers suffered such severe competi- 
tion before the war from oriental produc- 
ers as well as from domestic rayon has 
made it difficult at times to convince the 
Italians of the necessity of such a step. 

Cocoon production in 1946 is currently 
estimated at about 40,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 60,000,000 pounds in 1939, 
but production in normal years was more 
than double the former figure—averaging 
nearly 100,000,000 pounds in the years 
1919-29. In order to utilize the industrial 
capacity in this field, estimated at 36,413 
throwing basins, 1,416,991 spindles, and 
23,518 looms in 1939, Italy had imported 
before the war substantial quantities of 
dried cocoons from Iran as well as from 
neighboring Balkan states. 


Center Is in Como 


The leading center of silk weaving in 
Italy is the city and Province of Como 
(Lombardy) where there are about 100 
establishments employing 13,000 oper- 
atives. Other plants are located in 
Milan, Varese, Turin, Cuneo, and Naples. 
The total number of weaving mills in 
1938 exceeded 200. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
At one time the silk-weaving industry 
produced an extensive range of pure silk 
goods including dress goods, shirting ma- 
terials, tie silks, umbrella cloths, velvets, 
and various fancy lines, but by the middle 
1930’s the silk content had been very 
much lowered, and actually amounted to 
only 11 percent on an average in the 
period 1935-39. Of the industry’s total 
fiber consumption during those years at 
least 78 percent was rayon, in keeping 
with a transition which was taking place 
in many other countries at that time. 


Outstanding in Hemp Field 


The hemp, linen, and jute industries 
are a characteristic and important 
branch of the Italian textile economy, 
for not only did they supply the home 
market but they conducted a large and 


profitable export trade As is well 
known, Italy ranked first among the 
world’s exporters of raw and combed 


hemp and tow, and its trade, which in- 
cluded virtually every important world 
market, was valued at more than 280.- 
000,000 lire in 1937. 

In addition to raw hemp, Italy ex- 
ported large quantities of finished prod- 
ucts made from hemp, flax, and jute, 
among which might be included hempen 
ropes, cords, and strings, hempen yarns 
linen yarns and cloth, tarred and oiled 
linen and hempen canvas. Special men- 
tion should be made of the jute rugs 
which found ready markets in Switzer- 
land and the United States. The aggre- 
gate value of this trade amounted to well 
over 100,000,000 lire 

Hemp and linen industries are 
tional in many parts of Italy, more eSpe- 
cially in Lombardy, Veneto, Emilia, and 
Campania where the activity has de- 
veloped on a large scale and is carried 
on in factories equipped with the most 
modern machinery. In 1939 these num- 
bered at least 130, and their total me- 
cnanical capacity included some 35.090 
spindles, 8,500 gill spinning frames (fo1 
coarser counts), 24,000 twisting frames 
5,700 calenders, and 8,600 power looms 
Employment provided by the industry 
was estimated at 26,000 full-time workers 

The output of hempen and linen yarn 
in prewar years amounted to 38,000 met- 
ric tons, nearly all of which was con- 
verted into finished products. These in- 
cluded some 8,000 metric tons of string 
10,000 tons of rope and cord, 3,000 tons 
of thread and string for shoemakers, and 
over 17,000 tons of fabrics and other 
manufactures. 

In addition to the linen cloth produced 
on power looms, substantial quantities of 
hand-woven linens were produced by the 
mills specializing in the finer qualities. 
These hand-made linens possess a sup- 
pleness and a range of design not 


tradi- 
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achieved in machine qualities and ap. 
count for the fact that hand Weaving jg 
‘arried on not only asa handicraft but 
as a subsidiary branch of factory pro. 
duction by some of the larger firms, 


Activity in Jute 


Approximately 25 factories in northern 
Italy, Tuscany, Umbria, and Campania 
are engaged in the jute industry, and 
they employ in all about 15,000 Workers. 
The industry made marked progres 
during the interwar period and at the 
start of World War II was equipped with 
some 100,000 spindles and 5,400 Power 
looms. Of the total output of the Ita). 
ian jute industry, estimated at 65,000 
metric tons of finished products per year 
about 80 percent was absorbed by the 
home market while the remainder was 
exported, primarily to the United States, 
Argentina, and Uruguay 


Rayon: Striking Expansion 


Rayon, though the youngest of the 
Italian textile industries, is in many ways 
the most outstanding. Initiated in 1908 
when the first rayon factory was opened 
at Padua, its output was on a relatively 
limited scale until after World War Lt 
amounting to 150,000 pounds in 
1913, or about 1.3 percent of the world’s 
total 

This period was followed, however. by 
one of such rapid expansion that in a 
few years time Italy became the largest 
producer of rayon in Europe. New fac- 
tories sprang up all over the country, and 
capital investment rose to some 2,000,- 
000,000 lire. During the years 1926-29 
Italy accounted for 17 percent of the 
world’s total production and was second 
in importance only to the United States 

As a further illustration of its tre- 
mendous growth it might be added that, 
while world output of rayon increased 
1.800 percent during the period 1913 ‘o 
1929, Italian output advanced 21,462 
percent Quantitatively, Italian rayon 
amounted to 32,342,418 
320,000 pounds 


only 


production 
pounds in 1929 against 
a decade earlier 
Although domestic consumption of 
rayon also increased appreciably during 
this time, it did not keep pace with pro- 
duction (nor did it increase to the same 
extent as in other countries), and as 4 
result there large exportable 
surplus, estimated at more than half the 
country’s total production. This put 
Italy in a very desirable position at that 
time with countries whose consumption 
potential outstripped their productive 
capacity. Italy became, in fact, the 
world’s No. 1 exporter of rayon yarns, 4 
which it held for nearly 4 


arose a 


position 
decade. 
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Rayon production received even fur- 
ther stimulus under the self-sufficiency 
program and according to official statis- 
tics averaged 197,612,000 pounds an- 
nually (93,090,000 pounds of filament 
and 104,522,000 pounds of staple fiber) 
in the period 1934-38, compared with 
68,694,000 pounds in the years 1927-33. 

In 1937 a total of 50 plants were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of rayon and 
other synthetic fibers and in the further 
processing of yarns such as reeling, 
spooling, winding, throwing, and dye- 
ing. These were equipped with more 
than 145,000 spinnerets and 700,000 
throwing spindles. Taking into consid- 
eration the subsequent manufacturing 
activities, spinning of staple fiber, weav- 
ing, and accessory processes, the indus- 
try employed a total of more than 
150,000 workers. The value of its out- 
put, estimated at 1,400,000,000 lire an- 
nually, was a substantial asset in the 
national economy. 


Quality Good 


Italian rayon producers and weavers 
were well known too for the quality of 
their output. Crepe yarns of several 
varieties were a specialty of theirs, and 
large quantities were exported to world 
markets where they received the high- 
est acclaim. The fact that among the 
leading markets for Italian exports of 
synthetic fibers and their products were 
countries in which these same industries 
are highly developed shows the high 
degree of proficiency and skill attained 
by the Italian industry and its ability 
to compete with the best foreign output 
(Low labor costs played, of course, a 
potent role.) 

Because much of the rayon yarn and 
staple fiber produced in Italy is by the 
viscose process, a type which can be 
utilized on existing cotton, wool, and 
silk machinery, no large new spinning 
and weaving industry was developed in 
this line. Output of pure rayon fabrics 
was thus relatively smaller than that 
of mixed fabrics in which combinations 
of rayon or staple fiber with cotton, 
wool, silk, hemp, and linen were used 
with great success. The extent to which 
rayon was being used by other textile in- 
dustries before World War II is exem- 
plified by the changing pattern of fiber 
consumption in the cotton industry, for, 
while the percentage of rayon and staple 
fiber used by the spinning branch was 
only 8.5 percent of total fiber consump- 
tion in 1934, it amounted to 32 percent 
in 1937. In the weaving branch, over 
the same period, synthetic fiber con- 
sumption increased from 7 percent to 
24 percent. 
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“Problem Child” Now 


Had it not been for this trend toward 
the use of synthetics the entire textile 
industries of Italy might have collapsed 
soon after the opening of hostilities in 
1939. As it was, rayon and staple-fiber 
production enabled the mills to continue 
on a fairly high level of activity through- 
out the war—actually, production be- 
came so large by 1942 (190,000 metric 
tons) that it exceeded the combined 
annual average supplies of cotton and 
wool during the prewar period 1935-39. 

Rayon, however, presents a particu- 
larly serious problem today. Supplies 
of imported cellulose no doubt could be 
procured as easily as cotton and wool, 
but the production of rayon requires a 
greater use of coal-generated steam 
than either cotton or wool—industries 
which normally are big consumers of 
northern Italy’s abundant hydroelectric 
power—and, as already mentioned, coal 
is one of the scarcest commodities in all 
Italy. 

Enigma oj the Future 

The future of this and all other tex- 
tile industries in Italy hinges, therefore, 
on a speedy resumption of trade, both 
import and export. The fact that asa 
whole they suffered probably less physi- 
cal damage than any other group of in- 
dustries on the Continent is of tremen- 
dous importance at this time and pro- 
vides a sound basis for economic recov- 
ery. But even under the most ideal con- 
ditions, the road to reconstruction will 
not be an easy one. Food, transporta- 
tion, housing, shipping, tourist trade, and 
many other typical aspects of the coun- 
try’s total economy must be restored to 
a reasonably firm foundation before a 
really normal level of activity can be 
achieved in any one industry. 

In the years to come, Italian textile 
manufacturers must, admittedly, face 
many weighty problems, some of which 
only time itself can resolve. 


ITALY’s TEXTILE POSITION 


Retained Imports of Raw Cotton, Prin 
cipal Trading Countries, 1928-34 Aver 
ade 

[Millions of pounds] 


United Kingdom 1, 264 
Japan 1,599 
Germany 660 
France 650 
Italy 457 
China 384 


Vet Imports of Raw Wool, Principal Trad 
ing Countries, 1928-35 Average 


{| Millions of pounds] 


United Kingdom 531 
France : 419 
Germany 316 
Japan _-- 174 
United States 161 
Italy . 127 
Belgium 102 
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Haeports of Wool Yarns, Principal Trading 
Countries, 1928-34 Average 


{Millions of pounds] 


PRI i vivitn aninaiacamnenbingann adenine’ 45 
United Kingdom__-_- een arava mance 42 
SO Se cee eb eae oe Se eas ees See ees 19 
CRUE oi ic ccm cnn daweneen 16 
BE eee es ack alate li oe cence 13 
Pio wien endinG sae eee 5 
FR Sie cn ndcuadswcnniien . a 4 
ee pet en Lee. ws een e ant ae eS a 2 


Exports of Wool Tissues, Principal Trad- 
ing Countries, 1928-34 Average 
[Millions of pounds] 


Waited - Riimete en cc cnsc : 64 
France sa nie cteta tlhe dah ch te tesa aaogsbn calc ies 27 
G@FMAny........5.-4. elk mecelig lis deialaiecalicaae 24 
Italy - ieathe’s is Sal sleek oe oii tsi cad 20 
Czechoslovakia ____ 5a ar acai iti ah ance 14 


Lgrports of Cotton Yarn, Principal Trading 
Countries, 1924-34 Average 


[Millions of pounds] 


United Biigdom...........5......-.- 158 
YEE ee LO, Ce ean ee = 50 
ee ee ee pee —- 49 
Caschotiovalia.... 6... scence nn 47 
Ee EE Ce tS RE 29 
UII ian saschcic-scichcotes nos octaedterntcici Sans een 25 


Keports of Au Cotton Manufactures, Prin- 
cipal Trading Countries, 1924-34 Aver- 
age 


[Millions of pounds sterling] 


United. TiGOti n 5 oon ei eccsumn 119.6 
FR Oe 
PS aii wert icsire ee ee 23.2 
United States____ ee Aiktnaeeieral 21.4 
NT alt tacinicn i waesecnctcusses 19.5 
|, elt A ae eS namaheesee” Sane 
Czechoslovakia___....._ -_- ee 


Exports of Raw Silk, Principal Trading 
Countries, 1928-34 Average 


{Millions of pounds] 


NO RT Oe eNO are 72 
China - ee ee sh iaalarynssd ec ena 18 
Italy __- ae pees sisi oemeaarant 10 


Exports of Hemp and Tow, Principal 
Trading Countries, 1928-34 Average 


[Thousands of metric tons] 


BRO fin mmaaa ‘ 59. 0 
Yugoslavia _- ane 8.4 
U.S.S.R 6.8 


‘True hemp 


Exports of Rayon Yarns, Principal Trad- 
ing Countries, 1928-34 Average 


{Millions of pounds] 


Italy __- in eet did aia eteennis ies = 42 
Netherlands a eee ne Ee eee 21 
France_ sesh a eee , 18 
Germany- = i 14 


NoTE.—Above figures are from League of 
Nations. 


Switzerland - 





Scientists in the U. S. S. R. are re- 
ported by the Soviet press to have de- 
veloped a material known as barium 
titanate. This material, discovery of 
which came out of research on the die- 
lectric penetrability of substances, is 
claimed to possess very high insulating 
properties, and to be particularly adapted 
for use in radio and electric equipment. 
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to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
May 27, 1946) 


(Developments communicated 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
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U.S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


* 


No. 336—Current Export Bulletin No. 336, 


May 22, 1946. 
SUBJECT: REVISIONS IN THE POSITIVE LIST 
A. Additions. Effective May 27, 1946, the 


following commcdities are added to the Posi- 


tive List of Commodities requiring individ- 








ual license for export (see Comprehensive 
following Current Export Bulletins: Export Schedule No. 20) 

Depart- GLY dollar 
ment of Proce a ren 
Commerce Commodity I ! related n unary group 

Schedule “di rou] 
B N« kK k 
Milk and cream 
006200 Evaporated (unsweetened Lb FOOD l 00 2 
006300 Dried whole milk (include partially | Lb FOOD 100 2 
skimmed).! 
006400 Dried skim milk! Lt FOOD 100 2 
Cheese, processed, blended and spreads: 
006755 Processed American cheddar Lb FOOD 100) 2 
006758 Other cheese, processed, blended and = Lt FOOD l 
spreads 
Cheese, whether or not in original loaves, ex- 
cept any cheese processed other than by divi- 
sion into pieces 
006795 American cheddar ! Lt FOOD . 2 
006798 Other ! Lb FOOD “ , 
630998 | Aluminum prefabricated houses (aluminun BLDG ’ 2 
chief value). 
835900 | Potassium chlorate and mixtures Lt CHEM 2 
835900 | Potassium perchlorate and mixtures Lt CHEM } 2 
I Requires individual license to all destinations Fy rmerly on ge r r AI I 
B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the fish, and sugar for the Philippine Islands 


following commodities are removed from the 
Positive List and placed on general license 
for exportation to destinations in Group K 


Department 
of Commerce 
Schedule B No. 


Fruits, fresh or frozen: 


Commodity 


131000___._ Apples in baskets. 

131100____ Apples in boxes 

131200__._._ Apples in barrels 

502700__._._ Kerosene (include burning oils 
mineral colza, petrolite, and 


signal oil). 


C. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of Part A above, which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, 
or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


No. 337—Current Export Bulletin No. 337, 
May 24, 1946 
SUBJECT: EXPORTATIONS OF CERTAIN Foop 
ITEMS TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
The Office of International Trade an- 


nounces that the remaining second quarter 
(1946) allocations of all meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, fats and oils (including soaps), canned 


have been cancelled by the Department of 
Agriculture. This action was taken by the 
Department of Agriculture because of a 
more urgent need for foods in other 
countries, and in order to prevent their 
spoilage due to delays in distribution to the 
consumption areas in the Philippine Islands 

Until further therefore, the Office 
of International Trade will be unable to grant 
licenses to export food items to the 
Philippine Islands. Applications which have 
been received in the Office of International 
Trade but not processed and all applications 
received subsequent to this announcement 
will be returned without action to the appli- 
cant. Due consideration will be given to 
inequities in licensing caused by cancella- 
tion of these allocations if and when new 
allocations are made available. As soon as 
licensing of these items for the 
Philippine Islands can be resumed, it will be 
announced promptly in a Current Export 
Bulletin 

In an effort to alleviate 
favorable conditions affecting transporta- 
tion in the Islands, the Government of the 
Philippine Commonwealth has ordered that 
all ships arriving in Manila from the United 
States and other foreign ports on and after 
June 1, 1946, must obtain unloading permits 
from the Insular Collector of Customs before 
proceeding to unload their cargoes 


these 


notice, 


these 


exp rt to 


the present un- 





Imports of motor vehicles into New 
Zealand from the United States in the 
first 9 months of 1945 had a value of 
£NZ90,775, while imports of motor- 
vehicle parts amounted to £NZ158,722. 


Production of sugar in the Soviet 
Union in 1945 was almost double that of 
1944, according to the Soviet press. A 
4l-percent increase in the 1946 sugar 
output over that of 1945 is expected. 
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UNRRA’s Work ip 


Italy: Helps ““Make 
Wheels Turn” 


(Continued from p. 17) 


When UNRRA moved into Lombardia 
it found E. C. A. (Ente Comunale As- 
sistenza), the Communal Relief Board, 
running a comprehensive public-welfare 
program. In the Milan District all socja) 
agencies, of whatever political hue, ¢. 
operate within the organization of 
E. C. A. Everyone, regardless of creeq 
or party, works within E. C. A; sq that 
UNRRA’s work here was the expansion 
and reinforcement of the work already 
under way. It had no need to rebujig 
welfare agencies from the ground up as 
in so many other places. 

Moreover, E. C. A.’s concept of assist. 
ance was in some ways in advance of 
that current in the United States 
Fundamental in E. C. A.’s practice js 
that of considering need only. All needy 
persons, whether they be children, needy 
mothers, unemployed, old-age, bombed. 
out, should have assistance, not as 4 
charity, but as their inherent right. 

E. C. A.’s first care was for children. 
Already in December it was sending sub- 
stantial packages to 35,000 children 
within the area of the city of Milan. It 
city-wide plan for the care of 
neglected and unaccompanied children, 
part of which program comprised the 
night-shelters and _ night-asylums in 
which stray children cared for. 
Especially the children of the 
“sinistrati’—bombed-out—the care of 
E.C.A 

UNRRA has gradually extended its 
feeding program until 150,000 children, 
nursing and expectant mothers are re- 
ceiving UNRRA food in the nine Prov- 
inces which compose Lombardy. Forty- 
five thousand of these children are in 
Milan proper, though UNRRA has been 
able to penetrate into the most inacces- 
sible mountain villages 

Not content with looking after Lom- 
bardy’s own children, E. C. A. took ona 
large program of caring for the Cassino 
children, which includes the bombed out 
children of Frosinone and the Abruzii. 
Milan set up a quota in which all groups 
cooperated. Five hundred children were 
sent to Milan and cared for in homes; 
20,000 Cassino children get help in their 
own homes. Milan intends to care for 
5.000 of these through voluntary help 
besides those cared for by the Govern- 
ment and UNRRA. 

Postwar assistance is administered 
through E. C. A. It helps the returned 
soldiers, the mutilated, and the needy 
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n its single comprehensive 


unemployed i 


ram. ; 
— Communal Relief Board which 


has done so much to mitigate suffering 
in this difficult postwar era has its roots 
jn the deep past, in the “Confraternita” 
dating to nearly 1,000 years back. From 
those early days one may trace the first 
attempt to substitute for the “alms-giv- 
ing” concept, the concept of modern or- 
ganized welfare. In such a program 
UNRRA is proud to share. 


“Of Rats and Men” 


At the beginning of is article, brief 
reference was made tc JNRRA’S fight 
against disease and ill-health—those 
shackles on, and consumers of, any 
nation’s economic and commercial 
strength. Let us cite a single Italian in- 
stance. One of the little-known battles 
in UNRRA’s war on famine and disease 
in Europe is the fight against the rat. 
The weapons are poisons, smoke car- 
tridges, deadly gases, traps. One of the 
principal battlefields is Italy (the others 
need not be mentioned in this place). 
The generals are UNRRA health and 
agricultural experts assisted by corps of 
local recruits. 

These experts tell us that man and the 
rat have essentially the same diet and 
so are in constant competition for food, 
especially during periods of famine. 
They also share several rather dreadful 
diseases in common. Rats carry the 
bubonic-plague flea, the typhus louse, 
and the germs that are responsible for 
spirochete jaundice—all exceptionally 


virulent among human beings. A healthy 
rat eats or wastes more than half of its 
own weight in food every day. On farms, 
each rat will eat not less than $2 worth 
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of grain per year and will destroy an 
additional $20 worth. 

Now for a terse account of “the rat 
battle of Taranto.” In that city on the 
southern coast of Italy—the fabled 
Tarentum of the Greeks and Romans— 
an outbreak of plague or Black Death 
last September was directly traceable to 
infected rats around the port. At the 
earliest practicable date, UNRRA went 
into action. To lead the drive UNRRA 
sent the outstanding expert in the 
European Theater, MacCauley Gracie, 
director of infestation control for the 
British Ministry of Food, who was given 
the challenging job of destroying the 
hosts of rats that were overrunning the 
unfortunate Italian city. 

First, Mr. Gracie ordered a reconnais- 
sance to determine how numerous the rat 
forces had become, where they had their 
largest encampments, and what lines of 
march they followed in their depreda- 
tions. Along these routes he then placed 
samples of food later to be used as bait— 
free “canteens,” one may say, where the 
rats could pick up as many tasty snacks 
as they wanted. The rat, being wary of 
new objects and fixed in his habits, will 
not use this prebait with any real avidity 
until the fourth or fifth day. If any were 
given a taste of poison the first night, 
they would eat little and would be on 
their guard thereafter. But by the fifth 
night they are gobbling up the prebait 
voraciously. On the sixth night, when 
poison is introduced to exactly the same 
kind of food, they devour a fatal dose 
before they become suspicious. 

In Italy, it was found that often this 
first surprise attack eradicates 95 per- 
cent of the rat forces. To liquidate the 
diehards is more difficult (or so it proved 
at Taranto), because for these remaining 
few the normal forage automatically 
becomes abundant—‘“competition” has 
been enormously lessened. These must 
be attacked, as they were in the Italian 
city, with new forms of bait and different 
types of poison. Traps or gases are also 
used on those that “go underground.” 

What was the result of this UNRRA 
effort in South Italy? Well, within the 
space of a few weeks the Taranto epi- 
demic was completely stamped out. 
Workers could work, the port could 
function. 


For Industrial Restoration 


In addition to the coal program, 
which constitutes by far the largest part 
of UNRRA’s contribution to Italian in- 
dustrial rehabilitation (more about this 
in a moment), UNRRA has sponsored 
the manufacture of finished goods in 
Italy for use in other UNRRA countries. 
For example, Italian manufacturers 
have contracted to produce 250 tons of 
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fish-net twine in exchange for approxi- 
mately 800 tons of Egyptian raw cotton. 
The UNRRA regional director in Lom- 
bardy has been investigating the possi- 
bility of manufacturing textiles for ex- 
port to other countries that are being 
served by UNRRA. 

In April it was announced that about 
10,000,000 square meters of cloth had 
been obtained from 2,000 tons of raw 
cotton imported by UNRRA into Italy. 
The cloth was to be made into sheets, 
pillow cases, towels, shirts, and diapers. 
The cost of manufacturing the cloth, 
said the head of UNRRA’s Italy Mission, 
was slightly lower than the correspond- 
ing cost in the United States. This man- 
ufacture in Italy has served the double 
purpose of giving work to Italian mills 
and at the same time providing much- 
needed supplies at a reasonable figure. 

Several months ago, the Italian Coun- 
cil of Ministers passed a decree estab- 
lishing a Central Commission on Indus- 
try in Rome that authorized the Minis- 
try of Industry and Commerce to set up 
allocation control agencies, and UNRRA 
and the Government are working now 
to obtain most effective results in the 
allocation of industrial-rehabilitation 
supplies. 

Italy’s forest industries come in for the 
attention of UNRRA. Regional plans 
for the 1946 reforestation program were 
completed some months ago, and plant- 
ing started in March. Principal diffi- 
culties encountered, to a greater or less 
degree, were poor nursery stock, short- 
age of transportation, and lack of financ- 
ing. Measures have been taken for the 
procurement of forest seeds in the United 
States. 

The activities above cited are by no 
means exhaustive; they are, however, 
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illustrative of the character of UNRRA’s 
aims and efforts looking toward the re- 
habilitation of Italian industries in 
various fields. 


Coal a Key Commodity 


From the standpoint of industry and 
the nation’s general economic welfare, 
coal supplies form a great and primary 
necessity for Italy. UNRRA has been 
doing its utmost to bring in supplies, but, 
as can readily be realized under existing 
circumstances, marked difficulties have 
been encountered. In the first quarter 
of the present year, 960,173 tons of coal 
were shipped to Italy. In the month of 
March the coal imports amounted to 
640,000 tons—but the picture thereafter 
was one of steadily diminishing imports. 
The coal strike in the United States had 
a most significant effect. 

Italy undertook the enforcement of 
rigorous coal-conservation measures de- 
signed to cushion the threatened disloca- 
tion and partial paralysis of its whole 
economy, which relies on imported coal 
to supply the needs of industry, trans- 
portation, light, power, and other basic 
services. A Coal Emergency Committee, 
composed of representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and of UNRRA, has met fre- 
quently to explore all domestic and for- 
eign sources of coal and coal substitutes, 
while after mid-March all coal stocks 
were rigidly allocated among a prefer- 
ential list of claimants—the railways, gas 
works, bakeries, cokeries, power plants, 
shipping, hospitals, drainage, and other 
civic installations. 

The UNRRA Mission chief in Italy has 
warned that, with failure to maintain 
United States coal shipments in some- 
thing approaching adequate amounts, 
substantial hardships among Italy’s peo- 
ple are simply inescapable. 

In an all-out effort to increase pro- 
duction of coal in Italian territories, 
UNRRA announced in May its plans to 
ship mining machinery to Sardinia 
Since the UNRRA Sardinia program 
started in December 1945, coal produc- 
tion in the island has risen from 40,000 
to about 70,000 tons a month and is ex- 
pected to rise still higher. 


Shelter for the Homeless 


The Italian Government and UNRRA, 
in association, are proceeding with a 
shelter project for more than 100,000 
Italians who lost their homes through 
war destruction, or whose homes have 
been so badly damaged as to be almost 
uninhabitable. Emphasis will be placed 
on house repair, wherever that is prac- 
ticable, rather than upon new construc- 
tion. 
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UNRRA is at one with the Italian 
authorities in believing that, if Italian 
workers are to make the economy func- 
tion with any satisfactory measure of 
effectiveness, they must have reasonably 
decent housing. 


Concise Commendation 


Those, then, are some of UNRRA’s 
continuing measures in Italy that are 
bound to have economic effects. Com- 
menting on them, Cardinal Griffin of 
Westminster recently had this to say: “To 
the people of my own country (Great 


Britain), and to those other nations 
which so generously contribute’ to 
UNRRA’s funds, I wish to say, your 


money and gifts are being well used. If 
you could see and hear the effects of 
UNRRA’s work in Italy as I have heard 
of them and seen them, you would be 
proud to be associated with the work of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration.” 





Chile expects to get large quantities of 
Australian machinery (some agricultural 
and some _ construction machinery) 
through the recently formed Australian- 
Chilean Trading Co. This company has 
an initial capital of £100,000 to promote 
trade between Chile and Australia 
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Modernizing of Norwegian 
Canning Methods 


Norway’s canning industry, anticipat. 
ing ‘‘an explosive development” in fish. 
packing methods, has proposed that its 
research expenditures be doubled dy. 
ing the coming year, says the Norwegian 
Information Service. Most of the 39. 
000-crown fund will go to the industry's 
laboratories in Stavanger where a large. 
scale mechaniz-2 en program igs being 
worked out % 
One project 

time™ 
yo 


> for a revision of the 
sting and laborious 
iring brisling. A belt. 
line system wh re the fish will be drieg 
under infra-red and pickled 
through a series of sprays is also being 
developed. 
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With the success of these experiments, 
the whole method of fish preparation 
will be simplified, and the finished prod- 
uct is expected by the Norwegians to not 
only retain its best characteristics but 
also to “constitute an improvement over 
the products which have already gained 
a good name in world markets,” 





Under the classification “Machinery 
and apparatus and electric material,” 
imports into Egypt in 1945 had a value 
of $9,968,688. 
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